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CHAPTER V. 
A FRESH PATIENT. 


TE often noticed and often resented unwillingness of doctors to 
multiply visits after the condition of a patient has been pro- 
nounced hopeless is probably not due to that lack of humanity 
which is apt to be laid to their charge. Their mission is to heal ; 
and from the moment that they know it to be out of their power 
to fulfil that mission, they not unnaturally shrink from wasting 
‘their own time and other people’s money—perhaps also lose 
interest in a case which, so far as they are medically concerned, 
has already taken its place amongst bygone experiences. It may 
have been some quasi-professional feeling of this sort that ren- 
dered Matthew Austin, than whom a kinder-hearted man never 
breathed, a little reluctant to seek occasion for a second private 
interview with Miss Frere. He now knew why she looked so sad, 
and, although he was sincerely sorry for her, he did not see what 
he could possibly do to help her. This brother (with whom it 
was easy to guess that she was keeping up a clandestine corre- 
spondence) was evidently a scapegrace. He might, under the 
chastening influence of adversity, reform, and at some future date 
his father might possibly be interceded with ; but for the present, 
as she herself seemed to be fully aware, the only service that could 
be rendered to him was to supply him with money, which he would 
doubtless hasten to expend in a manner not to his own advantage. 
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As regards Anne herself, it is quite true that, while she had 
been talking to him at the horse-show, and while he had been 
admiring her courage and her straightforward simplicity, as well 
as her personal beauty, Matthew had not been very far removed 
from falling in love with her; but, since Matthew was very far 
removed indeed from suspecting a fact which only dawned upon 
him at a much later period of his life, he did not at the time 
experience anything of a lover’s eagerness to see her again. Added 
to which, he had his work to attend to. 

Nevertheless, he conscientiously devoted his first free after- 
noon to driving over to Hayes Park, in order to pay his respects, 
and shortly after he had been admitted into Mrs. Frere’s presence 
there came a sound of rushing footsteps outside, followed by the 
_ tempestuous entrance of Ma@gie, who hastened to state breath- 
lessly that she had finished her lessons. 

‘ My dear child,’ remonstrated Mrs. Frere, ‘are you quite sure 
that Fraulein Backfisch gave you leave to come down? It seems 
very early for you to have done your day’s work.’ 

Some light was thrown upon the customary standard of dis- 
cipline maintained in the Frere household by Maggie’s reply. 
‘Oh, yes, I think she did; but it does take her such a long time 
to say anything, and I told her I must go, because the medicine- 
man had come at last. We always call you the medicine-man 
now, Maggie continued explanatorily, addressing herself to 
Matthew, of whose hand she had taken possession. ‘It sounds 
rather a nasty sort of name; but Anne says it has nothing to do 
with powders or black draughts.’ 

‘Everybody knows that the greatest compliment you can pay 
a man is to give him a nickname,’ Matthew said. ‘I rather like 
mine, and I hope it may help you to bear in mind that I have 
something to do besides visiting young ladies who don’t require 
medicine. Your sister told me I was in your black books because 
I hadn’t been to see you since your recovery.’ 

‘It wasn’t me, more than mamma and Anne,’ Maggie re- 
turned. ‘You lunched here ever so long ago, and people who 
have been to luncheon or dinner ought always to call afterwards. 
Mamma said so, and she wondered why you hadn’t done it.’ 

Mrs. Frere was not much disconcerted. She merely remarked : 

‘Maggie has been an enfant terrible from her cradle. One 
would think that at the age of fourteen she ought to be growing 
out of it; buat, after all, one likes to keep them young as long as 














MATTHEW AUSTIN. 115. 
one can. I will forgive you for not having called, Mr. Austin, if 
you will forgive me for having said that you were neglecting your 
duties. Now I’m going to ring for tea.’ 

But it was intimated to Matthew that before he had his tea 
he really must come round to the stable-yard and inspect a litter 
of retriever puppies which Maggie was eager to exhibit to him, 
and he was the more willing to comply with this request because 
he had noticed that Mrs. Frere had been busily engaged in writing 
letters when he was announced. 

If it be a compliment to a man to have a nickname conferred 
upon him, it is a still greater compliment to be admitted into the 
unreserved confidence of his juniors. Maggie had many things 
to say to her friend, some of which were extremely amusing to 
him, though perhaps they might not be found equally so by the 
general reader. The puppies were duly admired, the sadly empty 
stables were explored, a visit was paid to the pigs, and it was 
under consideration whether there would not be just time to go 
. and see the cows milked, when Miss Frere suddenly appeared upon 
the scene to put a summary veto upon any such project. Miss 
Frere, it seemed, was the emissary of Fraulein Backfisch, who 
had been justly incensed by her pupil’s unceremonious flight, and 
who would have come out to claim her in person, had she not been 
afraid of catching cold. 

Maggie had inherited her share of the family good nature and 
philosophy. She only sighed heavily and said: ‘ Horrid old beast ! 
All right, then; Pll goin. But you must come again soon; and 
please come on a Saturday, if you can, because Saturdays are half- 
holidays. I can always get rid of Backfisch by telling her that I 
want to go out for a walk. She hates fresh air, and her corns 
hurt her when she has to put on thick boots.’ 

Nobody, except those rare persons who recollect what they 
themselves were in their early years, can tell how much of 
ignorance and how much of mischievous intent goes to constitute 
an enfant terrible. It was with an air of perfect innocence that 
Maggie, lingering for a moment over her adieux, added: ‘Do you 
know, I have been thinking how nice it would be if you were to 
marry Anne. I wish you would! She likes you awfully, and she 
doesn’t generally like men. Do think of it!’ 

‘I will give the subject serious consideration,’ answered 
Matthew composedly (though he could not help reddening a little), 
‘ Meanwhile, I should advise you to be off as quickly as you can 
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and bestow serious consideration upon your own business. If I 
were Friiulein Backfisch, you would have a bad five minutes to 
look forward to, I can tell you.’ 

Now, there was really nothing in this piece of childish imperti- 
nence that ought to have caused annoyance to two sensible per- 
sons ; but Anne had evidently been vexed either by it or by some- 
thing in the tone of Matthew’s rejoinder ; for as soon as Maggie 
had vanished, she said, rather stiffly and distantly : 

‘You will find tea ready in the drawing-room, I believe. I 
must say good-bye, as I have to get down to the village and back 
before dark.’ 

‘You will hardly manage that,’ Matthew observed. ‘ We are 
going to have rain, too, presently. Is it absolutely necessary for 
you to go to the village this afternoon ?’ 

‘It isn’t absolutely necessary,’ answered the girl; ‘ but I want 
a walk and I don’t mind rain. I won't keep you standing any 
longer out here in the cold, though.’ 

The air was in truth raw, with that moist, penetrating chill, 
which accompanies the gales and rains of early winter ; low, ragged 
clouds were being driven across the grey sky from the south-east- 
ward by a wind which was rising in gusts and hurrying the fallen 
leaves before it ; and there was a forlorn look about the tall figure 
which was half turned away from him that moved Matthew with 
a sudden feeling of intense compassion, She seemed to be so 
utterly alone. 

‘It is you who choose to be left out in the cold,’ he said. 
‘Why should you choose what no human being likes? I was in 
hopes that, if I saw you to-day, you would go on with what you 
were telling me the last time we met.’ 

‘Oh, thank you,’ answered Anne, in a constrained voice, ‘ but 
I think I told you all there was to tell—all I had a right to tell, 
anyhow. Afterwards I was rather sorry that I had said so much. 
Only I was sure you must have heard a garbled version of the 
story from Mrs. Jennings. Please don’t look so sorrowful about 
it; there is a skeleton in almost every family, I suppose.’ 

It was plain that she was under the influence of one of those 
shy moods to which she had made allusion, and that sympathy 
would not be welcomed by her at that especial moment. Matthew, 
understanding this, wisely allowed her to go her way, without 
much further parley, and returned to Mrs. Frere, whom he found 
cosily established between the tea-table and the fire. It was but 
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a word here and there of Mrs. Frere’s cheerful prattle that 
reached his intelligence, while, as usual, only a very few of his 
occasional absent-minded remarks reached her hearing. This, 
however, did not prevent them from spending a pleasant half-hour 
together nor from enjoying one another's society. 

‘It’s a queer thing, thought Matthew to himself, as he 
climbed into his dogcart and gave the reins a shake, ‘that the 
faculty of speech should help us so little towards mutual compre- 
hension. I couldn’t, for the life of me, say what that dear old 
lady has been talking about all this time; but I know just exactly 
what she is and how she feels. There can’t be any doubt that she 
takes a far saner and more reasonable view of existence than her 
daughter does, and that makes one like her—though her daughter 

is probably worth a hundred of her.’ 

Without any consciousness of being so, he was a trifle irritated 
with Anne. He had already forgotten Maggie’s indiscretion and, 
even if he had remembered it, would not have ascribed the elder 
sister's change of manner to that cause. The waywardness of 
women, towards which he was, as a rule, lenient enough, knowing 
their physical constitution and the inevitable influences of the 
body upon the mind, did not in this instance represent itself to 
him as an excuse; and perhaps the circumstance that it did not 
might have warned him that he had ceased to regard Anne Frere 
as a woman like other women. But he was much more given to 
the study of his fellow-beings than to self-scrutiny ; so that he 
reached home in what, for him, was almost a bad humour. 

There was a note lying on his study table—a note which, had 
he but known it as he carelessly tore the flap of the envelope with 
his forefinger, was to prove the first word of a new and important 
chapter in his life. It certainly bore no outward indication of 
being so portentous a document; for it merely stated, in the 
third person, that Lady Sara Murray was anxious to consult 
Mr. Austin and would be obliged if he would kindly call upon her 
at the Royal Hotel as soon as he could spare time. He shrugged 
his shoulders and made a grimace, glancing at the gold monogram 
and the thick paper, which exhaled a faint perfume of that 
detestable scent known as ‘white rose’—probably so called 
because, among all the white roses that bloom, not one smells in 
the very least like it. 

‘Some fashionable lady who is suffering from late hours and 
over-nourishment and want of exercise,’ he muttered. ‘More in 
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Jennings’s line than mine, I suspect. Well, I had better go round 
and see her, since she has been pléased to send for me; most 
likely one visit will suffice.’ 

But Lady Sara Murray was by no means the sort of person 
that he had hastily taken her for: that much he discovered very 
soon after he had walked to the Royal Hotel and had been ushered 
into the stuffy little gas-lighted sitting-room occupied by her 

ladyship. Fashionable she might be, and doubtless was; but she 
was genuinely ill. In fact, she had such a complication of 
maladies that she established an immediate claim upon his regard 
with which her personality had nothing whatsoever to do. 

Her personality, however, was not unpleasing. She was a 
woman of between forty and fifty—nearer fifty than forty, perhaps 
—and, notwithstanding her ruined complexion and sunken cheeks, 
it was easy to see that she had been handsome once upon a time. 
Her hair, like her complexion, had faded ; it was now of an indeter- 
minate hue and was turning grey at the temples; but her small, 
slightly aquiline nose and her soft dark-brown eyes had lost little 
of their beauty, while her mouth, though somewhat spoilt in shape 
by lines of age and suffering, could still smile very pleasantly. 
As a matter of fact, Lady Sara had driven not a few members of 
the opposite sex to the verge of temporary despair in days long 
past and forgotten. 

Matthew was not long in discovering that this poor lady would 
never be anything but an invalid; for rheumatic gout had her in 
its grip, and although the Wilverton waters might, and probably 
would, do something for her, the enemy was too firmly established 
to be permanently dislodged. As for the asthma and the bron- 
chial troubles with which she was likewise afflicted, treatment 
had a chance of success there, and she seemed to have sucha 
wretched constitution that to set her on her legs again, even for a 
few years, would be quite a triumph. So interesting, indeed, was 
she as a patient thatthe young doctor had been examining and 
questioning her for a good half-hour before he heeded or replied 
to certain items of information which she had bestowed upon him 
parenthetically. 

“You were saying that you know my brother,’ he remarked at 
length, after jotting down some notes in his pocket-book. ‘I 
scarcely ever see Godfrey; but I am always glad to hear of him, 
and I’m sure it was very good of him to mention my name to‘you.’ 

Lady Sara laughed: she had a low, musical laugh, and a gently 
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modulated voice, he noticed. ‘That means that you are grateful 
to him for having sent you such a wreck to patch up,’ she observed, 
‘Sir Godfrey warned me that you were a social recluse and that 
you didn’t care to make fresh acquaintances, unless they had 
something terrible the matter with them. I hope you think I 
have enough the matter with me!’ 

‘You will have to take very great care of yourself and do just 
what I tell you,’ answered Matthew seriously. ‘I hope that, if 
you will consent to do that, you will be feeling much better soon, 
and in a few weeks’ time you may begin to take the waters. But 
for the present, you see, it is most important’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know,’ she interrupted a little impatiently. ‘ Of 
course I shall obey your orders, and you can’t realise half as keenly 
as Ido how important it is that I should live a little longer. 
When once my daughter is married and settled in a home of her 
own, I dare say I shall begin to disregard physicians—whose orders, 
to tell you the truth, haven’t helped me much hitherto. Now, if 
you are not in a great hurry, perhaps you wouldn’t mind telling 
me who lives here and what amusements there are for a girl of not 
quite eighteen, I suppose it is a desperately dull place?’ 

Matthew was bound to admit that Wilverton was neither Cannes 
nor Homburg. ‘Still,’ he said, ‘there is a certain amount of 
gaiety during the winter season, I believe—balls at the Assembly 
Rooms and dances at private houses, and so on.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean balls and dances,’ Lady Sara told him; 
‘Lilian is not out yet, and I don’t wish her to make a provincial 
début. But if there were a few nice people in the neighbourhood, 
a few girls of her own age whom she could associate with, that 
would be something.’ 

Matthew at once thought of the Freres, and was about to 
mention their name, when he was momentarily struck dumb by 
the entrance of the most beautiful human being whom he had 
ever beheld in his life, That was his impression of Lilian Murray 
at the time, and he still maintains its accuracy. Possibly she 
may not be quite as beautiful now as she was then, although 
many people would doubtless declare her to be more so: it is a 
question of individual taste. There is a kind of beauty which 
belongs only to girlhood—or rather childhood—and that, of course, 
is necessarily transient. 

But the beauty which has form, feature, and colouring for 
its constituent elements Lilian possessed and possesses almost in 
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perfection. Very few women have ever been blessed with a com- 
plexion like hers—a complexion comparable only to the petals of a 
dog-rose ; not many can boast of a figure in which the most exacting 
sculptor would find it hard to point out a defect ; not above many 
shoulders is the head of the Capitoline Venus delicately poised, 
nor is wavy hair of that golden-copper tinge often seen. Red- 
brown eyes are not usually admired, but Lilian’s, which were of 
that shade, harmonised with her hair and were so softened by 
long, curved lashes that no one could have wished to improve 
upon their colour. 

For the rest, she did not appear to be conscious of her loveli- 
ness or to exult over the silent, unmistakable homage rendered 
thereto by an amazed country doctor. She was evidently rather 
shy, and took little part in the conversation which was resumed 
after she had seated herself on a footstool beside her mother’s sofa. 
But Matthew, who watched her during the ensuing five minutes, 
and saw how anxiously she was watching him, was not surprised 
that she summoned up courage to follow him out on to the landing 
when he had taken his leave. He answered her quick questions 
as encouragingly as honesty would permit. Lady Sara would be 
almost: sure to benefit by the baths, he said ; he certainly thought 
that her present sufferings might be much alleviated ; he had 
every reason to believe that, if she could be kept from catching 
cold and if the tendency to bronchitis could be checked, her 
general health would improve. 

‘But that doesn’t mean getting quite well,’ the girl remarked, 
in a disappointed voice. 

‘It doesn’t mean that, of course; doctors are not fond of pro- 
mising more than they are ‘sure of being able to perform. My 
business just now is to try and make your mother better; after 
we have advanced a few steps we may begin to look further 
forward.’ 

The girl did not seem to think this very satisfactory. She 
was silent for a moment and then: asked, all of a sudden with a 
mixture of temerity and timidity which he afterwards found to be 
characteristic of her, ‘Don’t you hate being a doctor ?’ 

‘No; I like it,’ he answered, laughing. ‘Otherwise I 
shouldn’t be one.’ 

‘Yes; Sir Godfrey said it was your own choice and that he 
couldn’t understand it. Nor can I; I should have thought it 
was a horrid occupation, It isn’t as if doctors ever did people 
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any good. Mamma has had dozens ; but she only gets worse an 
worse.’ 

The tears that had gathered in the girl’s eyes and the appeal- 
ing expression of her quivering lips atoned for her petulance. 

‘Oh, you must not be downhearted,’ Matthew said; ‘we 
medical men are not quite such a useless class as you think, and, 
though it does not become me to boast, I may tell you for your 
comfort that I have successfully treated much worse cases than 
Lady Sara’s. Only you must not ask us to perform miracles.’ 

She surveyed him consideringly for a few seconds, and then 
smiled. ‘ Will you come again soon ?’ she asked. 

‘I will come the day after to-morrow, in any case,’ he replied, 
‘and before that, if you send for me.’ 

Thereupon he withdrew; and if, in the course of his long, 
solitary evening, he thought more frequently of Lilian Murray 
than of Anne Frere, there was nothing surprising in that. To 
the appreciative and dispassionate bystander an exquisitely 
beautiful child must always be a more pleasing subject for retro- 
spective study than a woman whose claims to good looks fall 
decidedly short of that lofty level, and whose behaviour has been 
a little bit unreasonable into the bargain. Moreover, as was re- 
marked at the beginning of this chapter, it is painful and dis- 
couraging to have to deal with people to whom no practical 


assistance can be given. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ANNE PREFERS SOLITUDE. 


IT would be doing Matthew Austin a gross injustice to assert that 
he took more trouble about Lady Sara Murray than he would have 
taken about any other woman similarly afflicted because she hap- 
pened to be the mother of an incomparably beautiful child ; but 
he certainly did take a great deal of trouble to render her more 
easy and comfortable, and the gratitude of the incomparably 
beautiful child was, to say the least of it, an agreeable reward -for 
his pains. Not in his medical capacity alone did he make himself 
serviceable to these friendless and forlorn ladies. It was he who 
(having ascertained that expenditure was a matter which they had 


to consider) removed them, without any fuss or difficulty, from the 
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costly discomfort of the Royal Hotel into quiet, sunny lodgings in 
Prospect Place ; it was he who undertook to provide them, at a 
very moderate outlay, with the trained nurse who was essential to 
the invalid’s well-being, and his conservatories supplied them daily 
with the flowers that brightened their little drawing-room. 

‘Lilian says you told her not to ask for miracles,’ Lady Sara 
remarked one day ; ‘ but you seem to be one of those extraordinary 
people who give a great deal more than they have been asked for. 
If you go on as you have begun, I believe you will be ordering me 
to take a long walk every morning before you have done with me. 
Isn’t that a part of the regular course of water-drinkers ?’ 

- It was not a course which was likely to be ever prescribed for 
that poor crippled water-drinker ; still at the end of a week or ten 
days she had greatly improved both in health and spirits, so that 
she felt able to indulge in such occasional mild jocularities, 

Indeed it was rather as a friend than as a professional adviser 
that Mr. Austin was received in those modest apartments. Perhaps 
his visits were more frequent than was necessary; assuredly he 
made no note of them in his carelessly kept books. There was 
generally some excuse for looking in on his way home, after the 
labours of the day, and the excuse of refreshing himself by a chat 
with Lilian was one which he could allege both inwardly and 
openly without arriére~pensée. He was fond of children, and 
Lilian, notwithstanding her seventeen or eighteen years, was 
nothing but a child. Her shyness—a mere childish shyness, 
which had no affinity with Anne Frere’s constitutional reserve— 
speedily wore off; she told Matthew quite frankly that she liked 
him, and his successful treatment of her mother, so far as it had 
gone, had inspired her with an implicit confidence in him upon 
which he could not find it in his heart to throw cold water. 
Often, while he sat gazing at her, returning haphazard replies to 
the quick questions with which it was her habit to ply him, he 
wondered what her future would be and felt a quasi-paternal 
jealousy of the man to whom she was destined to belong. Pro- 
bably, he thought, she would make a great match; probably her 
mother had the intention and the ability to arrange such a match 
for her. But he did not know whether Lady Sara Murray was 
the daughter of a duke or of an impoverished Irish peer, and had 
never had the curiosity to inquire; for human beings interested 
him simply and solely as human beings, and with regard-to con- 
ventional degtees of rank he was a Radical of the’ Radicals~ 
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differing in that respect from certain eloquent and more prominent 
demagogues whom we all know of. 

Still, without being either a demagogue or a tuft-hunter, one 
really ought to know who is who; and Mr. Frere, for one, was not 
destitute of the knowledge which all ladies and most gentlemen 
have at their fingers’ ends. 

- *So poor Lady Sara Murray has come down here for the winter, 
Tm told,’ said he, chancing upon Matthew in the County Club 
one frosty evening. ‘And you've annexed her, eh? Very glad of 
it! One more unfortunate rescued from the clutches of that 
useless old Jennings. She’s a deplorable wreck, they say. Dear 
me! How time does fly! It doesn’t seem like more than a gene- 
ration ago that I used to admire her from a respectful distance at 
Kingsbridge House—wouldn’t deign to look at me, of course, 
That was in the old Lord Kingsbridge’s time, before the crash 
came, you know.’ 

‘I never heard of Lord Kingsbridge and I didn’t know there 
had been a crash,’ Matthew said; ‘but I have been wondering 
whether I might beg Mrs. Frere to call on Lady Sara. She and 
her daughter are rather lonely, I am afraid; so that it would be 
a real act of kindness to take some notice of them.’ 

‘Oh, my wife will call with the greatest pleasure,’ Mr. Frere 
answered. ‘At least, I should think she would; but you had 
better ask her yourself, because women have such queer prejudices. 
The fact is that poor old Lord Kingsbridge’s children were a 
baddish lot. The young man—not that he’s young any longer— 
played the very deuce, ruined the property and had to go through 
the Bankruptcy Court ; and his brothers were no better than he 
was. Then there was Lady Laura Keane, Lady Sara’s sister, who 
bolted with a groom and was divorced—a nasty business! There’s 
nothing against Lady Sara, though, that I know of. Married 
Murray in the Diplomatic Service, and was left very poorly pro- 
vided for when he died, I believe. She might have married 
anybody at one time, but waited too long, I suppose, as they often 
do. Well, now, look here, Austin: why not come home wita me 
and take pot-luck? Then you can have a talk with Mrs. Frere, 
who will be delighted to see you. You're such a difficult fellow 
to get hold of nowadays that you'll become priceless presently. 
How long is it since you Jast crossed the threshold of this club, I 
wonder ?’ 


It was not much time that-Matthew had to spare for frequent- 
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ing that establishment, nor of late had he been able to bestow a 
thought upon social obligations. His practice was rapidly in- 
creasing ; winter visitors had arrived in large numbers; he had 
been well spoken of by influential persons ; possibly—though he 
was not aware of it—his intimacy with a lady of title and his 
relationship to a baronet may have helped to swell the list of his 
patients. But he knew of no reason why he should not accept 
Mr. Frere’s invitation, and he willingly did so, only adding that 
he would have to go home first to change his clothes and see 
whether there were any messages for him. 

. Mr. Frere, who liked company, seldom went into Wilverton 
without bringing some stray man or other back to dinner from the 
club; so that his wife was always prepared to receive an impromptu 
guest. When Matthew entered her drawing-room, about two 
hours later, she said it was charming of him to come and enliven 
their solitude, and looked as if she meant what she said; but it 
struck him at once that Anne, who approached with slow steps 
from the other end of the long room, was not quite equally 
charmed, Although she smiled upon him, as she shook hands, 
and had no longer the air of holding herself aloof which had vexed 
him on the occasion of their last meeting, his faculty for quick 
observation told him immediately that she was wishing him away. 
He was momentarily hurt, feeling that he had done nothing to 
forfeit the friendship which, only a short time before, she had 
seemed so willing to extend to him; but he forgave her as soon 
as he noticed the dark circles under her eyes and perceived that 
she was nervous and out of sorts. Innumerable causes suffice to 
throw the complicated human machine out of gear, and he had 
not the vanity to imagine that he could have been one of them in 
this instance. Very likely she had had bad news of her brother 
and did not want to be troubled with entertaining a guest while 
she thought it over. Or possibly she was simply suffering from a 
headache. At all events, he resolved to display practical sympathy 
by troubling her as little as he could help. 

‘ With Mrs. Frere at his elbow, it was easy enough to avoid 
making conversational' demands upon anybody else. His hostess 
was much interested in Lady Sara Murray, whom she remembered 
to have met in the days of her youth and whom she declared to: be 
the only decent member of a family -whose conduct had not been 
precisely conspicuous for decency. There was so much to be said 


about Lord Kingsbridge and the unfortunate Lady Laura Keane, 
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and one set of reminiscences led by such an easy process of transi- 
tion to another set, that dinner was half over before Mrs. Frere 
thought of inquiring what sort of a girl Lilian was. 

‘Well, I am very glad to hear that,’ she said good-naturedly, 
when Matthew had drawn a vivid and enthusiastic portrait of the 
young lady in question. ‘People may say that beauty is no use 
in these days without money, but my belief is that men always 
have been and always will be attracted by it. If she is anything 
like what her mother used to be, she ought to marry much better 
than her mother did. Take care that you don’t lose your own 
heart to her, that’s all!’ 

Then she put up her glasses, contemplated her neighbour, and 
exclaimed : 

‘My dear Mr. Austin, you are positively blushing! Anne, do 
look at Mr. Austin! Is he tfrning pink, or is it only the rose- 
coloured shades on the candles ?’ 

Anne smiled very slightly, but returned no answer ; Mr. Frere 
burst into a loud laugh, while Fraulein Backfisch, the remaining 
member of the party, gazed modestly down at her plate. Fraulein 
Backfisch had rather strict notions upon the subject of propriety 
and had already been a good deal scandalised by the freedom with 
which Lady Laura Keane’s escapades had been discussed. 

There are moments when kind-hearted, thick-skinned people 
tempt their less-favoured fellow-creatures to do or say something 
extremely unpleasant to them ; but Matthew, whose heart was as 
kind as his hostess’s, if his skin, unluckily for himself, was not 
quite’so thick, displayed no resentment. He only laughed and 
said: ‘You are enough to make anybody blush, Mrs, Frere; I 
shall expect to be accused of nourishing a secret and hopeless 
passion for your daughter Maggie next. By the way, am I to be 
allowed to see Miss Maggie this evening ?’ 

The change of subject proved effectual, and Maggie, when she 
came down to dessert, was agreeably loquacious ; but Matthew did 
not enjoy himself very much during the interim. Why, he won- 
dered for the hundredth time, cannot women understand that a 
doctor, when engaged upon professional duties, ceases to be a man, 
just as a parson does’ when similarly employed? It is because 
they will not realise this that silly little jokes are made which are 
sometimes taken in earnest and which are apt, in the long run, to 
turn out destructive of all comfort. To be sure, it was scarcely in 
his professional character that he had asked Mrs, Frere to call 
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upon the Murrays and had described Lilian in terms of such fervid 
admiration ; still, if Lady Sara had not been ill, he would never 
have had anything to do with her or her daughter. 

Anne, who had only opened her lips once or twice from first to 
last, save for the purpose of putting food between them—and who, 
as he observed, had not opened them very often for that purpose— 
had disappeared by the time that Mr. Frere suffered him to leave 
the port and return to the drawing-room. She was not feeling 
very well, her mother said, and had gone upstairs. 

‘I suggested,’ added Mrs. Frere, ‘that, having you on the spot, 
she might as well consult you; but Anne always declares that 
solitude is her best medicine. Fortunate, perhaps, considering 
that she is fated to have so much of it, poor dear! Well, now, 
George, what shall we do to amuse Mr. Austin? I suppose he 
wouldn’t care to play dummy whis# 

‘I shouldn’t think he would,’ answered the old gentleman, with 
his back to the fire ; ‘I expect he would much rather let you go 
to bed and come to my den for a quiet smoke.’ 

‘Do what? revoke?’ asked Mrs. Frere. ‘ Now, George, you 
know very well that I never did such a thing in my life.’ 

Her husband, a trifle jocose after his three glasses of port, 
placed a hand on each side of his mouth and shouted in a stentorian 
voice: ‘Lucy ahoy! I did not say that you would revoke; I said 
you had better go off to bed and let me and Mr. Austin smoke.’ 

Mrs. Frere raised her pretty little hands to her ears and then 
struck at him with her fan. ‘Isn’t he rude!’ she exclaimed. 
‘This comes of living down in the country from year’s end to 
year’s end ; his manners deteriorate every day. Go away, then, 
both of you. Iam not quite ready for bed yet, but I won't keep 
you from your cigars.’ 

But Matthew protested, truthfully as well as politely, that he 
would much prefer half an hour’s chat with Mrs. Frere to a cigar. 
He would have to go in about half an hour, he added, because it 
was by no means certain that he might not find some urgent 
summons awaiting him on his return home. So he seated himself 
near the pretty old lady, whose prettiness and charm were still 
rather those that belong to youth than to age, while her husband 
sank into an easy-chair on the opposite side of the fire and was 
soon fast asleep. 

It was pleasant and soothing even to look at Mrs. Frere, as she 
sat there, with all her costly little knicknacks, refinements, and 
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luxuries around her, and still more so to listen to her while she 
enlarged complacently upon the inconveniences and discomforts of 
pauperism. She had been purchasing an additional supply of 
bulbs, she said, but had been obliged to deny herself some of the 
newer and more expensive varieties. ‘One can’t attempt to go in 
for competition with one’s wealthy friends when one’s purse is all 
but empty and the end of the year is still so far off.’ Then she — 
related how Harry had,written in the best of spirits and how she 
hoped that, sooner or later, Lord This or Lord That would secure 
a staff app»intment for him. Dick, it appeared, had recently got 
into trouble at Windsor Fair and had suffered the extreme penalty 
of school-law in consequence—‘ But he seems to be rather proud 
of his achievements than otherwise, and I am sure flogging must 
be good for boys. Such a mistake to try and abolish it, don’t you 
think so? Though I can’t say I should like it myself.’ Anne 
and Maggie also came in for their share of mention and more or 
less compassionate discussion ; but to her eldest son she did not 
allude even remotely. Yet she must have guessed that her hearer 
had by this time been made at least aware of the existence of that 
black sheep. 

Her hearer, nursing his knee and gazing at her with his head 
a little on one side, was thinking what an enviable, not to say 
admirable, specimen of the human genus she was. Nobody could 
call her selfish ; she was evidently wrapped up in her children and 
quite unsuspicious that other people might be bored by long dis- 
quisitions upon their several perfections and imperfections ; still 
_ it could be surmised that her buoyant temperament would tide her 
comfortably over any calamity that might be in store for them or 
her. She was one of those thrice happy few who are content to 
let things happen to them, who do not attempt to control the 
course of events very much, who have but a slight sense of 
personal responsibility, and who are almost incomprehensible to 
the nervous and anxious amongst their fellow-beings. Mrs. Frere 
was not at all incomprehensible to Matthew; but he could easily 
believe that she might be that, and provoking into the bargain, to 
her daughter. The more he saw of this really delightful and 
amiable family the more he realised the complete ¢solation in 
which one member of it must necessarily dwell. 

‘Of course it is her own fault,’ he mused ; ‘ but one can no 
more help faults of that kind than one can help being tall or short, 
fat or thin,’ 
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When you come to think of it, the number of things that can 
be helped is quite astonishingly small. Matthew was thinking of 
this when the butler came in to tell him that his dogeart was at 
the door, and when Mr. Frere, waking up with a start, rubbed his 
hands and declared that ‘there was snow in the air. He was 
thinking of it while he said good-night to his entertainers and 
absolutely refused to let the old gentleman accompany him into 
the hall ; he continued to think of it after he had struggled into 
his heavy overcoat and had emerged into the starry night. Some 
snow had actually fallen while he had been sitting by the warm 
fireside, and the ground was thinly powdered with it; but the 
clouds had now dispersed, and a hard frost had set in. Away 
went the mare with a loose rein, notwithstanding the outspoken 
remonstrances of the groom; her heedless driver was occupied 
~ ‘with other problems than that of keeping her upon her legs, and 
perhaps, after all, she was better able to take care of herself than 
he was to take care of her. 

Of what avail, indeed, are knowledge, experience, good will, 
salutary precautions? The same stupid blunders are committed 
over and over again, as generation follows generation ; sin and 
disease remain unconquered ; ninety-nine mortals out of every 
hundred act in obedience to inherited tendencies; if young men 
see fit to go to the deuce, if young women choose to fret vainly 
over the ruin of their brothers, and if fathers deem it their duty 
to be stern and implacable, the philosophic mind can only console 
itself with the reflection that there is a bright as well as a dark 
side to existence. Nevertheless, it is not easy to sit still and | 
make no sort of effort, however small, towards brightening dark 
places. 

Now, it came to pass that, while Matthew was thus cogitating, 
he reached a place where the darkness in which he had hitherto 
been travelling was brightened by the rays of the gas-lamps which 
the Wilverton Local Board had set up, at rare intervals, on the 
outskirts of their town ; and these, falling upon the buttons of a 
military overcoat, drew his attention to the wearer thereof. A 
soldier in cavalry uniform is not an everyday sight in those parts ; 
still Matthew’s curiosity would doubtless have been satisfied by a 
passing glance, had not this soldier and his female companion 
drawn back somewhat hastily on the approach of the dogeart. They 
did not draw back quite hastily enough. The female companions of 
private soldiers do not generally appear in dresses of the material 
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and colour worn by Miss Frere at dinner, nor is it very much their 
habit to sally forth at night in thin shoes and long, fur-trimmed 
opera-cloaks. Matthew involuntarily drew rein ; but his impulse 
was but momentary, and he immediately laid his whip across the 
flanks of the mare, who resented such uncalled-for treatment by 
throwing herself into her collar, whisking her tail, and breaking 
into a gallop. 

‘So that’s it, is it?’ thought he to himself, as he narrowly 
avoided collision with the next lamp-post. ‘Well, the fellow 
might do worse than go in for soldiering, and I have no business 
to spy upon her. All the same, he ought to be ashamed of asking 
her to come out all by herself in the middle of the night, and she 
risks catching her death of cold, if she runs no other risk. At 
least, he will see her safe home, I suppose. I wonder whether she 
knew that I recognised her! . Anyhow, I hope she knows that. I 
shall not betray her.’ 

But that, as it happened, was exactly what Miss Frere did not 
know. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A LITTLE ESCAPADE. 


THE two persons whom Matthew had left standing upon the foot- 
path just outside Wilverton remained silent for a moment or two, 
while they watched the rapidly retreating dogcart. Then the 
man in the military overcoat remarked : 

‘Not much of a coachman, that chap. I didn’t recognise his 
face ; do you know who he is?’ 

‘Oh, yes, indeed Ido!’ sighed his companion. ‘ He is Mr. 
Austin, the new doctor, who, as I told you, has been dining with 
us this evening; and the worst of it is that I am quite certain he 
saw me.’ 

The other laughed. ‘What a popular doctor he will be for 
the next few weeks! Miss Frere sneaking out in the dead of the 
night to meet an unknown Tommy Atkins alone!—it can’t be 
every day that he gets such a firstrate bit of scandal as that to 
retail to the old women. This is what comes of being so reckless.’ 

‘But you told me to meet you here, Spencer,’ pleaded Anne 
reproachfully ; ‘ you said it was the only way.’ 

‘Oh, no, my dear girl; excuse me ; it was you who said that, 
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I, having nothing to lose and precious little to gain, should have 
been game to walk up to the front-door and ring the bell. Besides 
which, I mentioned-that a letter, enclosing a cheque or postal 
order, would answer all immediate purposes.’ 

‘Don’t talk like that! What pleasure can it give you to hurt 
me, when the time is so short, and we may not see each other 
again for months or years ?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. He was a tall, good-looking 
young man with a heavy fair moustache. His hair was plastered 
down in a wave over his forehead, and his cap was jauntily set on 
one side, after the fashion affected by the branch of the service to 
which he belonged. A close observer might have guessed that he 
was a gentleman by birth; but he seemed to have assimilated the 
outward aspect of his fellows. 

‘T talk like what I am,’ he declared ; ‘if you expect me to be 
what I once was, you expect an impossibility. People who asso- 
ciate with brutes become brutes—there’s no help for it—and you 
can’t have the slightest idea what brutes those fellows are. Fine 
soldiers too, and as plucky as you like; but—well, you must live 
amongst them to know what they really are. If I hadn’t a very 
fair prospect of being promoted to Sergeant before long, I should 
desert,’ 

‘But you have that prospect, and you say the Colonel is 
inclined to do all he can for you. You won’t be so crazy as to 
throw away your only chance, will you, Spencer?’ asked Anne 


_ anxiously. 


‘Oh, I don’t suppose I shall desert. For one thing, it wouldn’t 
be easy, and for another thing, I should feel that I had defrauded 
myself by having gone through this hell upon earth without com- 
pensation. Still there are moments when one longs to take a 
short cut to the real hell—if there is such a place—and have done 
with it. A week of cheap debauchery, and then a jump into the 
canal or over a railway-bridge in front of the express—painful for 
one’s family, of course ; but one’s family would probably survive 
the shock.’ 

Anne did not give utterance to the apprehensive cry which 
may have been expected of her. She knew her brother, and was 
well aware that, although he might do many foolish things out of 
bravado, suicide was not likely to be one of them. After a pause, 
she began to question him about the possibility of his eventually 
obtaining a commission, What steps could be taken on his 
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behalf? Did he think that Colonel Egerton would be willing to 
recommend him? Would it be necessary to wait a long time 
before the desired promotion could be asked for ? 

The young fellow jerked up his shoulders again. ‘Upon my 
word, I can’t tell you,’ he answered. ‘I believe commissions used 
to be given rather more freely some years ago than they are now ; 
too many gentlemen have taken to enlisting in these days, you 
see. If it came to that, I dare say the old Colonel would back me 
up, for he isn’t a bad old sort, and he happens to like me; but I 
expect a good deal of interest in high quarters would be wanted. 
After all, what would be the use? A man can’t live in the 22nd 
Lancers upon nothing a year, and you know whether my dear 
Papa would be likely to make me an allowance or not.’ 

‘I think he would,’ Anne returned ; ‘I think you forget what 
provocation he has had and. how natural it is for him to feel that 
he can’t trust you. But if it were proved to him that you really 
wished to make a fresh start and that you had worked hard for it, 
I believe he would be ready to forgive you. Anyhow, it is worth 
trying for, isn’t it? Especially as there is nothing else to try for.’ 

‘H’m! In the meantime, there are other and more attainable 
blessings which are quite worth having, I assure you. Beer, for 
instance. Well, no; we won’t say beer; we will say socks and 
under-clothing and pocket-handkerchiefs, and perhaps a decent 
cigar once in a while, for a real treat. I am sorry to appear 
greedy, but the time is getting short, and I warned you just now 
that I have become a slave to brutish appetites. My dear Anne, 
how much coin have you brought with you ?’ 

It was not very much; for her allowance had of necessity been 
curtailed, and her mother did not like to see her shabbily dressed ; 
but she gave him all that she could spare—in fact, to be strictly 
accurate, she gave him a good deal more than she could spare— 
and he accepted the amount with a careless word or two of 
thanks, Then he was in a great hurry to be off. He had not 
much more than time to catch the train to the cathedral-town 
where he was quartered, he said, and he did not expect that he 
would obtain permission to absent himself until so late an hour 
again. 

‘But you can write when you like,’ he added, laughing, ‘and 
you can enclose a postal order as often as you please. The 
smallest contributions thankfully received.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Anne meekly. ‘But, Spencer—stop one 
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moment !—what am I todo about Mr. Austin? Had I not better 
tell him the truth when I get an opportunity? He must have 
seen us, and he may not have guessed—men are often so extra- 
ordinarily stupid !—he may not have guessed who you were.’ 

‘ By all means tell him, then; personally, I don’t care a button 
‘who knows that I am a non-commissioned officer in the 22nd Lan- 
cers. All the same, I doubt whether he will believe you, and I’m 
sure he won’t thank you for spoiling a good story. If I were you, I 
should swear through thick and thin that his eyes had deceived him.’ 

‘Mr. Austin is a gentleman,’ said Anne rather coldly ; ‘I am 
not in the least afraid of his mentioning what he saw as a good 
story. Only he might imagine’ 

‘Well, my dear girl, I can’t help your friend’s imaginings, and 
it’s no fault of mine that you are in this equivocal position. I 
warned you that the game wasn’t worth the candle. Now I really 
must bolt to the station.’ 

He submitted to her long, clinging embrace and kissed her 
lightly on the cheek as he disengaged himself. Of course he did 
not enjoy being hugged ; he never had liked such demonstrations 
even in the old days, nor do brothers ever care about being 
hugged by their sisters. This was what Anne said to herself in 
order to make him out less callous than he affected to be; but 
for all that, she had not many illusions respecting him. She 
remained motionless until the sound of his quick, ringing foot- 
steps upon the hard ground had died away: then she turned, with 
a sigh, to speed upon her own homeward journey. 

Anne was no coward ; still she did not altogether relish the 
prospect of that long tramp along the lonely road. It had been 
one thing to slip out and hasten through the falling snow, sus- 
tained by the hope of seeing Spencer once more; it was a some- 
what different thing to retrace her steps, with possible detection 
awaiting her at the end of her walk and many other disagreeable 
possibilities attendant upon the course of it. 

Now, she had not advanced very far, hugging the shadow of 
the bare hedgerows and stepping as noiselessly as she could across 
the grass, when her attentive ear caught the distant sound of 
hoofs and wheels. She stood still and listened. Yes; there 
could be no doubt about it ; a vehicle of some sort was approach- 
ing rapidly from the direction of the town. Presently she knew 
that it was a two-wheeled vehicle, and then a horrid suspicion 
flashed across her mind which was verified almost as soon as 
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formed. In the bright moonlight that high dogcart, that fast- 
trotting roan mare, that seated figure in the thick driving-coat 
were only too clearly recognisable. Mr. Austin kept turning his 
head from side to side as he drew nearer; quite evidently he was 
looking for somebody. Really it was a little unfair and not a 
little impertinent of him to behave as he was doing, and for a 
moment Anne thought of casting herself full-length into the dry 
ditch by the wayside until he should have passed. But what 
would have been the use of doing that? Since an explanation 
was inevitable, the sooner it was made the better; so she emerged 
from the somewhat ineffectual ambush afforded by an elm-tree 
and waited calmly in the middle of the road until he pulled up 
beside her. 

He took off his hat and said, in the most matter-of-course 
tone in the world: ‘May I drive you as far as your gates, Miss 
Frere? Iam going that way.’ 

Without noticing his offer, she replied: ‘I was sure you had 
seen me. I don’t know why you should have thought it necessary 
to pursue me, but I am glad you haven’t brought your groom 
with you. Perhaps I had better tell you at once that the soldier 
to whom I was talking when you passed, on your way home, was 
my brother.’ 

‘ Of course it was: I guessed that at once, and I may tell you, 
for your comfort, that you were not recognised by the greom. I 
said a word or two to him about the cavalry soldier just to satisfy 
myself that he had suspected nothing, and I found that it was all 
right. And indeed I did not come out again in pursuit of you ; 
it is perfectly true that I have to go and see a patient who lives 
some miles beyond Hayes Park; a note from his wife was waiting 
for me when I reached home. I plead guilty to having left James 
behind, much against his will, because I thought it not unlikely 
that I might overtake you; but I did not contemplate giving you 
a lift home when I started. I thought your brother would surely 
take the trouble to escort you as far as the lodge.’ 

‘He couldn’t; he was obliged to catch a train. And nothing 
could have happened to me; there qe no tramps about at this 
time of year. It is very good of you,’ Anne added, with a more 
friendly intonation, ‘ to take this so sensibly.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know about sensibly,’ said Matthew, laughing. 
‘Can you manage to climb into the cart without my getting 
down? I can’t quite trust the mare to stand, unless she has 
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somebody at her head. There !—that’s all.right, and will you put 
this plaid over your shoulders, please? I don’t know so, much 
about sensibly—a sensible man might think it his duty to inform 
Mr. Frere. But I have my own little ideas upon the subject of 
duty, and you may rely upon me to hold my tongue. Neverthe- 
less, if I may take the liberty of saying so, I do trust you will not 
repeat this escapade. It really isdangerous—horribly dangerous ; 
though perhaps not to life or limb.’ 

They were speeding along the high-road again by this time, 
and Anne, obedient to instructions, had enveloped herself in the 
doctor’s warm plaid. 

‘Yes, I know it is,’ she answered, meekly enough; ‘but I 
don’t think it will happen again, and if you keep my secret, I am 
not likely to be found out this time. Nurse, who knows where I 
have been, is sitting up for me and will let me in through the 
window of the housekeeper’s room. I couldn’t resist going out to- 
night ; I don’t know when I may have another opportunity of 
seeing poor Spencer.’ 

‘Well, it was a plucky thing to do; Ionly hope he appreciates 
your courage and unselfishness. So that was why you looked as if 
you were wishing me at Jericho when your father brought me into 
dinner !’ 

‘Did I look like that? I am sorry if I did; but of ‘course 
your being there rather complicated matters. I was so afraid 
Mamma would insist upon my remaining in the drawing-room.’ 
After a short pause, she asked: ‘What made you conjecture at 
once that the soldier was Spencer ?’ 

‘Could it possibly have been anybody else? Iam glad, for 
your sake, that he has taken the Queen’s shilling. He might 
have done very much worse, I should think.’ 

‘Oh, he has done worse,’ answered Anne, with a melancholy 
little laugh ; ‘ but whether this will help him to do better eventu- 
ally or not I’m sure I don’t know. It isn’t in him to persevere 
with things, and I hardly dare to hope that he will ever get his 
commission. If it were possible to tell Papa what he is doing, 
there might be.a chance; because we have still a few friends in 
high places, though we have dropped so completely out of 
society.’ | 

‘But isn’t that possible ?’ 

She shook her head. ‘Not at present. We aren’t allowed 
even to mention Spencer’s name, and there would be a terrible 
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explosion if it were to appear that I had been corresponding ‘with 
him all this time. It isn’t that my father is unforgiving ; he has 
forgiven again and again; only there are people—of course you 
must know that—who are forced to make themselves out relent- 
less just because they are alittle afraid in their hearts of relenting. 
Oh, no; I am sure he would never consent to ask a favour of 
anybody for Spencer ; the one hope would be to get the commis- 
sion without his having heard anything about it. Then he would 
have a fair excuse for saying that a fresh start had been made and 
that the past had been partly atoned for.’ 

‘I see. Well, it isn’t much influence that I can boast of with 
official personages ; but my brother, I believe, has some and is 
rather fond of exercising it. Would you mind my applying to 
him? Heis very cautious and trustworthy, and even if he refused 
to help, he would not chatter about anything that had been im- 
parted to him in confidence.’ 

Anne was kept silent by a sudden access of the shyness from 
which she had been free up to that moment, but which now 
rendered her somewhat unwilling to lay herself under obligations 
to comparative strangers. ‘You are very kind,’ she said con- 
strainedly at length. 

‘That means “ Mind your own business! ”’ 

‘No; I didn’t mean anything so rude and ungrateful as that ; 
but’ 

‘But you doubt whether I could be of much assistance to 
you, perhaps? Very likely I can’t ; still it is a mere question of 
writing a note, and Godfrey, as I tell you, is perfectly safe. It 
seems rather a pity to leave any stone unturned.’ 

Anne could not but agree that it was. She assented presently 
to the writing of the note, remarking apologetically that she 
knew of no one else to whom it would be safe for her to avow that 
she had been holding communication with her brother. ‘ And I 
suppose it wouldn’t be necessary for you to say anything about 
me in writing to Sir Godfrey, would it ?’ . 

‘Oh, dear, no! I should only explain the circumstances as 
concisely as possible and say that I wanted to do some little thing 
towards repaying all the kindness and hospitality that your family 
have shown me. That will sound natural enough, and will satisfy 
Godfrey, who is not inquisitive.’ 

“You are very kind,’ Anne repeated. 
But this time she spoke as if she meant what she said, and in 
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truth she did mean it. Perhaps she exaggerated a little the value 
of such kindness as she had received and might be going to 
receive at Matthew’s hands ; perhaps she scarcely realised that to 
be of service to his fellow-creatures was as sincere a pleasure to 
him as the promotion of our personal enjoyment is to the rest of 
us ; still, as a matter of fact, he had refrained from placing her in 
an awkward predicament and had volunteered to aid her towards 
accomplishing the object nearest to her heart—not to speak of 
having given her a very welcome lift and the loan of a much- 
needed wrap. 

The wrap,, however, had to be surrendered presently, notwith- 
standing his earnest entreaties that she would keep it until she 
should have an opportunity of returning it to him. 

‘Thank you very much; but I shouldn’t dare,’ she said, after 
she had made him stop beside a stile some three or four hundred 
yards short of the lodge; ‘one of the servants might see it, and 
then questions might be asked. I shan’t catch cold during the 
few minutes that it will take me to run across the park. Good 
night, and a thousand thanks! If ever I am able to do anything 
for you in return—but it isn’t much use to say that, I am afraid.’ 

‘There are several things that you could do for me without 
loss of time,’ Matthew declared. ‘Have you a fire in your 
bedroom ?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘Then warm yourself thoroughly in front of it behore you go 
to bed ; that’s one thing. Another thing that you might do would 
be to sides friends, if you can, with that Miss Murray about whom 
I was speaking to your mother. The poor girl is lonely, and it 
would make all the difference to her to have some nice friend.’ 

‘Very well; I will do what I can,’ Anne promised. Peale var 

‘In that case, I think we may cry quits, as far as we have 
gone. By the way, don’t build too much upon Godfrey; it is 
only a sort of hit or miss attempt, you know, and he may very 
likely say that he can do nothing at the Horse Guards. Anyhow, 
> Tll let you know as soon as I hear from him.’ . 

He watched Anne’s tall, slim figure across the snow-covered 
grass until a belt of evergreens concealed it from view; after which 
he drove on. He was filled with compassion and admiration for 
her, and was pretty well pleased with himself into the bargain 
now that there seemed to be some definite prospect of assisting 
her. The quiet satisfaction with which he recalled their colloquy 
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was not disturbed for a moment by any suspicion that he had 
made a somewhat maladroit request in begging her, as a favour to 
himself, to take Lilian Murray under her special protection. That 
was the sort of ignoble idea which would never have found its way 
into Matthew Austin’s mind, for all his exhaustive acquaintance 
with the intricacies of human nature. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MATTHEW MAKES HIMSELF USEFUL. 


Mrs. FRERE was notorious throughout the neighbourhood for the 
lenient view which she took of her liabilities in the matter of 
paying visits. Busy she could hardly be called; but, like many 
other persons who have no settled work to do, she was never 
without a plausible excuse for procrastination, and although she 
spoke every day of calling upon Lady Sara Murray, she allowed a 
fortnight to elapse before redeeming her promise to Matthew 
Austin. Perhaps she would not have made her way to Prospect 
Place even then, had she not been forcibly dragged thither by her 
more conscientious daughter. 

Anne, to be sure, was not precisely consumed with anxiety to 
make the acquaintance of these two ladies, whom, for some reason 
or for no reason, she did not expect to like very much; still she 
remembered that Mr. Austin had made a point of her showing 
something more than ordinary civility to the younger, and her 
conscience reproached her for a delay which, after all, was no fault 
of hers. 

Lady Sara, who seldom left the house, was at home, and her 
daughter was reading the newspapers to her when the visitors 
were announced, Anne, following in Mrs. Frere’s wake, scrutinised 
the girl with some curiosity. The girl was unquestionably very 
pretty, perhaps even beautiful; but whether her mental were on 
a par with her physical gifts it was not easy to discover. At all 
events, it was not very easy to talk to her; nor, for the matter of 
that, did Anne ever find it very easy to talk to girls. She did her 
best ; she asked such questions as seemed appropriate; she hoped 
Miss Murray would come to tea with her some afternoon ; she sug- 
gested country walks and spoke of the dances which were usually 
given about Christmas time; but she elicited little more than 
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monosyllabic replies. Lilian evidently did not take to her, and she, 
on her side, did not take particularly to Lilian. Anne often felt that 
she was predestined to be an old maid, and that young people 
looked upon her as having prematurely fulfilled her destiny: 
Before long she had exhausted her list of possible topics; so that 
she was driven in despair to listen to the conversation of her elders, 
hoping that she might derive some fresh ideas from that source. 

Her elders were getting on swimmingly and experienced none 
of the embarrassment with which she was afflicted. Mrs. Frere 
always had plenty to say for herself, and, as she knew a great 
many people whom Lady Sara knew, she had the good fortune to 
be interested as well as interesting. In these latter days a coterie 
has been formed in London the members of which are understood 
* to have bound themselves to converse only of things, not of people. 
It is a rule to be admired rather than imitated. We cannot all 
of us be so superior as that, and why should we be forced to pro- 
claim our inferiority by remaining mute when we are really pro- 
vided with quite a large number of fascinating subjects to discourse 
upon? Mrs. Frere and Lady Sara discussed social celebrities to 
their hearts’ content, and enjoyed the process so much that Anne 
had to wait fully five minutes before they dropped down to ‘the 
mention of a humble individual with whom she also could boast 
of being tolerably intimate. However, when they did reach Mr. 
Austin, they had nothing but the most unqualified laudation to 
bestow upon him. 

‘It seems rather eccentric of him to be a doctor,’ Lady Sara 
said ; ‘but I am sure I ought to be the last person to complain 
of his taste, for he has done me an immensity of good, besides 
cheering us up with constant visits for which he won’t accept any 
payment. I was obliged to ask him, the other day, what I owed 
him, because money is an object with me; and how much do you 
suppose his account came to? Three guineas! I was really 
ashamed ; but he assured me that his regular professional charges 
amounted to no more than that, and that, if I wanted to pay him 
for looking in when he had nothing else to do, he wouldn’t be 
able to come again until he was sent for.’ 

‘That is the advantage of having a gentleman for one’s medical 
attendant,’ observed Mrs. Frere placidly. ‘One doesn’t mind 
mentioning the subject of fees to him ; one knows he won’t have 
any silly affectation about it, as poor old Jennings had. Not that we 
have mentioned the subject to Mr. Austin yet ; and I don’t suppose 
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we shall until after the new year, when one’s poor little dividends 
begin to come in. We are all quite devoted to him—all, except 
Anne, who doesn’t bestow her friendship upon man or woman 
until she has summered them and wintered them. To be sure, 
Mr. Austin is one of these middle-aged sort of men who get on 
best with old people and children. I dare say your daughter, for 
instance, finds him a somewhat tedious person.’ 

Lilian rather astonished one of her hearers by the warmth 
with which she repudiated this imputation. ‘Whatever Mr. 
Austin may be, he isn’t that,’ she declared. ‘I don’t know what 
we should have done without him all this time, and if the other 
people who live hereabouts are half as amusing to talk to as he is, 
Wilverton can’t be as dull a place as it looks.’ 

The inference was not precisely flattering, and Lady Sara, who 
had had some experience of her daughter’s occasional frank utter- 
ances, showed symptoms of nervousness; but Mrs. Frere only 
gathered that the girl liked Mr. Austin and nodded smilingly 
back at her. After a few more words, the subject dropped, and 
Lilian relapsed into taciturnity. As for Anne, she was more than 
ready to depart when her mother at length rose. She had done 
what in her lay to make friends with this beautiful but not (to 
her) very attractive Miss Murray, and her advances had not been 
welcomed. She could say nothing further; it was no fault of 
hers if she was less amusing to talk to than Mr. Austin. As she 
followed Mrs. Frere down the steep, narrow staircase, there was a 
decided feeling of resentment in her mind against Mr. Austin, 
who might, she thought, have had the common sense to under- 
stand that girls of a certain and tolerably numerous class never 
derive amusement from intercourse with members of their own 
sex. But when she emerged into the semi-darkness outside, she 
had to forgive Matthew; for there he was, helping Mrs. Frere 
into the carriage, and before showing the same polite attention to 
Anne, he took occasion to say hurriedly, in a low voice : 

‘I am so glad to have chanced upon you! I have heard from 
Godfrey, and I want to tell you what he says. When could I see 
you alone ?’ 

She had no time to do more than answer: ‘I shall be at St. 
Mark’s on Sunday afternoon. Could you contrive to be there ? 
Then you might walk part of the way back with me.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Matthew; ‘I'll manage it.’ 

Indistinct eulogies of Miss Murray’s loveliness and facetious 
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warnings to Mr. Austin to beware of Cupid’s darts were proceeding 
from the obscure interior of the landau, where Mrs. Frere was 
making herself comfortable with a fur-lined rug and a foot-warmer. 
The young doctor responded with the jocosity which the occasion 
seemed to require; after which Anne took her place and the 
vehicle was set in motion. 

‘Really and seriously,’ Mrs Frere remarked, when she had 
kept silence for a minute or two, ‘I think he had better be careful, 
poor dear man! That girl is simply exquisite! I couldn’t take 
my eyes off her all the time I was talking to Lady Sara, and it 
wouldn’t surprise me to hear that he was in much the same case. 
No wonder he charges nothing for his visits !’ 

‘I suppose there is no harm in his looking at her, if he likes,’ 
Anne said. 

‘Well, that depends. I wouldn’t look at her more than I 
could help if I were a country doctor.’ 

But Anne, during the last few minutes, had made up her 
mind not to trouble herself about matters which did not concern 
her. The matters which did concern her, and with which Matthew 
had been so kindly pleased to concern himself, sufficed to engage 
her whole attention; if he chose to admire Lilian Murray, he 
was at liberty to do so, and no exception could be taken to his 
taste. Meanwhile, the chief question to be considered was whether 
it would be practicable to attend afternoon service at St. Mark’s, 
Wilverton, on the following Sunday afternoon, unaccompanied. 
To walk as far as the town on Sunday afternoons for the purpose 
of being present at St. Mark’s, which boasted of an old-fashioned 
cathedral service, a fairly good choir, and an organist of florid 
propensities, was a practice to which she was much given while 
the days were long; but her father did not approve of her being 
out alone after dark, and she was much afraid that, on hearing of 
her intention, he would either offer to escort her himself or 
insist upon her being followed at a respectful distance by the 
footman. 

There is, however, as most daughters and some sons are 
aware, one excellent way of avoiding paternal frustration of their 
intentions—which is to say nothing about them. When Sunday 
came Anne employed this simple method with success, and as 
soon as she reached the church she had the satisfaction of behold- 
ing the back of Matthew Austin’s curly head in a prominent 
position. There was no sermon, and the anthem was a short one; 
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so that it was still comparatively early when the worshippers 
trooped out, leaving behind them one of their number, who 
seemed to experience some difficulty in getting on her gloves. 
Anne, knowing that Matthew had seen her, and not wishing to be 
accosted by other acquaintances whom she had recognised amongst 
the congregation, did not hurry herself. She allowed them plenty 
of time to disperse before she moved down the darkening aisle to 
the porch, where a tall gentleman, with a bundle of letters in his 
hand, was patiently waiting for her. She glanced interrogatively 
at these documents while responding to his greeting. 

‘Well ?’ she said. 

‘Well, I have pretty good news for you. I have been in 
correspondence with Godfrey, who is quite inclined to bestir him- 
self, and indeed has bestirred himself. *Luckily, he happens to be 
acquainted with your brother’s Colonel, which has rather facili- 
tated matters. Of course you won't have expected to hear that a 
commission could be granted to-morrow, but there really seems 
to be every hope of its being granted before very long, provided 
that ’—— 

‘Yes?’ said Anne, catching her breath. 

‘Provided that no hitch occurs. In short, to speak plainly, 
provided that your brother continues to behave with ordinary cir- 
cumspection.’ 

They had left the church and were walking slowly down the 
quiet street which gave access to it. The sun had already set, the 
stars were becoming visible, and a chilly wind was beginning to 
blow from the north-east. 

‘Ah,’ sighed Anne, after a prolonged pause, ‘that’s a large 
proviso !’ 

Her manner of receiving what should surely have been a 
welcome communication was so unexpectedly despondent that 
Matthew could not help laughing. ‘ But, my dear Miss Frere,’ 
he remonstrated, ‘the authorities could hardly make a more 
modest stipulation than that, could they? I must tell you that, 
according to my information, these promotions of gentlemen from 
the ranks are becoming less and less frequent. One can under- 
stand that there are obvious objections to what, after all, must 
partake a little of the nature of favouritism; besides which, 
it appears that commanding officers don’t, as a rule, like having 
gentlemen in the ranks at all. I suppose that, as a rule, these 
gentlemen-rankers are not particularly apt to be circumspect, and 
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I was thinking that it would be just as well for you to mention, 
when you write to your brother ’ 

‘Oh, I won’t fail to do that,’ interrupted Anne; ‘the only 
question is whether he will listen or have patience. What has he 
been doing? You have heard something, I am sure.’ 

‘No, indeed; nothing of any real consequence. Colonel 
Egerton speaks most highly of him in a military sense, and is 
evidently anxious to push him on. I believe there have been 
some peccadilloes, but at present, so far as I understand, there is 
no serious obstacle in the way of his advancement.’ 

‘ And how long will he have to wait, do you think ?’ 

‘Ah, that I can’t say. He must reach the highest non-com- 
missioned rank—troop-sergeant-major, I think they called it, but 
I am very ignorant about) military matters—before he can be re- 
commended for a commission ; only I gathered that his promotion 
up to that point might be made tolerably rapid. Perhaps he 
would have to wait a year.’ 

‘Oh, a year !—that sounds manageable. I was afraid it would 
be three or four years at least.’ 

She turned towards her companion, at whom she had not 
hitherto been looking, and exclaimed, in an altered tone, ‘ What 
a wretch you must think me! You have been taking all this 
trouble for me, and I have not even said “Thank you” yet! I 
suppose I didn’t dare to be thankful until I could hope that your 
trouble would be rewarded. But I do hope now, and I do thank 
you from the bottom of my heart.’ 

Matthew really deserved some thanks ; for he had taken more 
trouble about this business than he had cared to confess. Al- 
though he was not upon unfriendly terms with his brother, he 
would have preferred not to ask a favour of Sir Godfrey, and, as a 
matter of fact, his first letter had not been very graciously re- 
ceived, Sir Godfrey having declared, in reply, that it would be out 
of the question for him to use his influence on behalf of a young 
man who had avowedly gone to the bad, while he professed him- 
self quite unable to understand on what grounds he had been 
requested to do so. Thereupon Matthew had hastily journeyed 
up to London, had managed to move the reluctant baronet to 
action, if not to sympathy, and had likewise called upon a certain 
high official at the War Office whom he had once attended in a 
dangerous illness. The high official, fortunately, had not forgot- 
ten Mr, Austin, though he shook his head and pursed up his lips 
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when the nature of Mr. Austin’s errand was unfolded to him. 
However, he promised to make inquiries, and the upshot of it all 
had been that Matthew, after his return home, had received the 
sheaf of encouraging letters which he now held in his hand. 
His task had not been an altogether pleasant one, because he had 
had some difficulty in explaining why he took such a particular 
interest in young Frere, and he had also been informed of episodes 
in young Frere’s past and present career which did not redound 
to the credit of that warrior; still he had been rewarded by ulti- 
mate success, and he had no intention of telling Anne what un- 
comfortable moments the pursuit of success had caused him to 
pass through. 

‘Oh, you had better thank Colonel Egerton, if you must thank 
anyone,’ he answered lightly. ‘My share in the transaction was 
simply to beg somebody to beg somebody else to do what could 
be done.’ 

She opened her lips, as if to speak, but closed them again and 
walked on for some little distance in silence. She and her escort 
had left the streets behind them, had passed through a gate, and 
were crossing a- pasture coated with hoar-frost before she said : 

‘I understand perfectly well whom I have to thank, and I am 
all the more grateful because I am sure you hated begging any- 
thing of anybody. It is hateful to have to beg; but how can one 
help it when one is asking on behalf of one’s own flesh and blood ? 
The worst of it is that Spencer is nothing to you, and you must 
have heard things about him—I know by what you said just now 
that you must have heard things. I wonder whether you would 
mind telling me what they were.’ 

Well, os really could not tell her anuety what he had heard ; 
so he took refuge in evasion. ‘ You are much too apprehensive,’ 
he replied ; ‘ your brother wouldn’t have been a sergeant now unless 
he had had a pretty clean regimental record, you may be sure. 
One doesn’t expect the average young man to be a saint; but at 
any rate he doesn’t appear to have taken to drinking, and that, 
they say, is the rock upon which gentlemen who enlist are most 
apt to wreck themselves.’ 

‘Are you sure of that?’ asked Anne quickly. 

‘I am sure that Colonel Egerton said. so, Have you any 
reason to fear the contrary ?’ 

‘I suppose I have reason for every kind cf fear. Mr. Austin, 
JT don’t want to deceive you, and I can’t deceive myself, about 
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Spencer. Heis not to be trusted, and I feel now asif I had had no 
business to let you make yourself in a way responsible for him. If 
he were to desert, or to do some other disgraceful thing, after this, 
your brother would be very much displeased with you, wouldn’t he?’ 

‘T don’t think so,’ answered Matthew ; ‘ but if he were, I could 
make shift to endure his displeasure. Don’t begin to worry your- 
self with morbid ideas which there is nothing in the case to 
warrant. You have done your best, and I have done my little 
best, suchas it has been. Let us rest satisfied with that knowledge 
and talk about something else. How did you like the Murrays?’ 

Anne, being a truthful person, had to confess that she had not 
hit it off particularly well with Miss Murray. ‘But I dare say 
that was my own fault,’ she added magnanimously. ‘I don’t 
make friends very easily, and the things that interest young girls 
don’t interest me much. However, I will do my best to cultivate 
her, if only because you asked me to do so and because it is my 
bounden duty to do all I possibly can when you ask me.’ 

‘ You will like her when you know her better,’ Matthew declared 
confidently. ‘She is a mere child as yet, and she has childish 
gaucheries, but when once she is at her ease, she can chatter as 
quaintly as anybody I ever met in my life. I am sorry for her 
too; for I am afraid there is no hope that her mother will ever 
be really well again, and one doesn’t see what sort of future lies 
before her.’ 

‘She will marry somebody, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes; but whom? The first that comes, provided that he is 
rich enough and aristocratic enough, I am afraid. A common- 
place fate ; but a pathetic one all the same.’ 

He enlarged upon this theme, which, with Anne’s: occasional 
comments thereupon, sufficed to keep the conversation alive until 
Hayes Park had been reached. The truth was that he did not 
wish to be catechised any further about Sergeant Frere of the 
22nd Lancers, and his companion was quick-witted enough to 
divine that much. However, on taking leave of him, she could 
do no less than reiterate her thanks, to which she added a promise 
that he should not regret his kindness if she could help it. 

‘ After all, when so much is at stake, he can surely keep steady 
for one short year!’ she exclaimed half interrogatively. 

‘Oh, dear me, yes, I should think so,’ was Matthew’s encou- 
raging reply. 


(To be continued.) 
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Aylesbury, November 15th.—‘ Robert Naylor, alias Dentoff, 
aged 45,’ described in the calendar as an artist, of imperfect 
education, but who turns out to be a distinguished bicycle-rider 
in the music-halls, and head of the famous Dentoff Troupe—who 
circle the stage, man, woman, and child, in Polish costume—regards 
us from the dock with little, bright, bird-like looks and gestures, 
while the prison surgeon gives it as his opinion he is insane and 
ignorant of the distinction between right and wrong; an opinion 
received by Dentoff with metallic merriment, and shrill comments 
that the doctor is talking a ‘lot of stuff.’ But let us hope the 
doctor’s right, seeing that Dentoff undoubtedly felled a defenceless 
policeman and then beat him about the head in his own station 
with a Bucks Constabulary poker, whereof he still bears the mark 
among his clipped hair in the shape of a large cross of white 
sticking-plaster, as if he were a Knight Templar branded in the 
wrong place. 

He has had his losses, has poor Dentoff; saves 1,400/. as dis- 
tinguished bicycle-rider, and then must needs take a public-house 
out at Tooting, and build a gymnasium and fashion a bicycle 
training-ground for friends and pupils behind it. Result, 800/. 
gone. Then, his judgment unsettled and vacancy beginning to 
set in, a Turkish Bath up Newington way claims his attention, 
merely happening to pass and like the look of it ; 200/. he gives 
for it, bringing in, alas! at this moment only four or five shillings 
a day. Whereupon Dentoff decides that luck is against him, and 
that nothing but libations will bring the angry gods round; so 
he withdraws 301. from the bank, and, leaving wife and children 
unnotified over the Turkish bath, is off, head down, into the night, 
and turns up, after a course of which no man can tell anything, in 
a Bucks village, drunk and noisy enough to be arrested, with 91. Je. 
left in his possession out of the thirty pounds. And when they 
let him out of his cell in the morning for a wash, he fells the 
policeman as aforesaid, innocently bending over the fire, and is 
remitted to Northampton gaol to await his trial, Undoubtedly 
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mad, says the doctor, and extremely dirty in his habits, at which 
the unhinged Dentoff laughs merrily and fixes him with mocking, 
bright black eyes. 

The best the Court can do for him is to give him six months, 
rather than let the jury find him insane and consign him to 
Broadmoor. He pays no more attention to his sentence than if 
the learned judge had said, ‘ Look ye, Dentoff, in this brief-bag 
are your 1,400/. ; return to Newington and build no more Tooting 
gymnasia,’ but lurches powerfully below, urging the rather nervous 
policemen sharply not to assist him. His brother comes forward 
and begs permission of the judge to be allowed to visit him; a 
burly, kindly fellow, he leans his head on the witness-box and cries 
bitterly at poor Bob’s misfortune. I met him afterwards in the 
post-office and asked how he found his brother. Very mad, he 
said ; piping shrilly of a new idea he had and the money to be 
made out of it. ‘A thousand a week, and five hundred of it for 
you, Bill, and the kids.’ Bill is afraid the confinement and indif- 
ferent food will further injure his so-powerful brother, accustomed 
to strong meats, and plenty of them; perhaps render him unfit 
for taking up his profession when he comes out. I think not. I 
think they will clear him and remove his humours; render him, 
instead, more of an artist, more delicate in the handling of his 
machine, more daring and graceful in his flights and evolutions. 
Certainly, the first time, six months hence, I see Dentoff adver- 
tised I shall make a point of patronising him; so his misfortunes 
will have gained him one friend at all events. In the meantime 
must the troupe ride sadly round and round the stage without 
their illustrious chief, for the wheel has taken a foul turn. 

Bedford, November 17th.—How strange, monstrous, and in- 
explicable are these sudden frenzies, these blood-red outbreaks 
that land the otherwise decent and orderly with a devilish twitch 
here into the assize court, plump into the dock! Here’s an old 
man, a grizzled Darby of sixty-four, who has lived with his Joan 
for over forty years in fair content and considerable happiness (no 
neighbour, at any rate, has ever heard a quarrel), and all on a 
sudden, at daybreak, he kneels on her with a bread-knife and 
batters her skull with an old wine-bottle holding medicine. Joan 
screams, struggles, and gasps ; Nellie, the grandchild, runs through 
the room with her long hair flying over her night-gown ; son-in-law 
baker, living opposite, getting up early to bake, comes rushing 
and pulls off the otherwise mild old Darby, all transformed and 
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blood-boltered. ‘Well, Dad, you’ve done it this time’ is his grim 
comment, as they tend the apparently lifeless Joan ; while Darby 
flies to secreted laudanum, but is brought round to declare it has 
been in his mind for months (though he has never given any hint 
of it), and that he meant to finish both. Nota sign of insanity, 
but, as one might expect, some few of incoherence. He fancies, it 
is true, a dog is in his cell and mutters continually of ‘ the cause, 
my soul, the cause ;’ as if, years ago, he had been jealous of Joan, 
and this the late blossoming of the deadly plant. Beyond that, 
nothing ; and all the doctor can contribute is some few phrases of 
homicidal mania, punctured with ineffective pince-nez. But why 
now, after forty years of married life—the last ten of them, as 
Darby declares, the happiest he ever spent? Joan gives her evi- 
dence, shaky still, with grandchild Nellie, standing staid and pro- 
tective by her; and in explanation can only say the August night 
when it happened was very hot and that Darby seemed sleepless. 
Now he seems very gentle and sorry, and wrinkles his old forehead 
and blinks his baggy old eyes, and drops out of Joan’s sight 
for eighteen months’ imprisonment, entirely heart-broken and 
contrite. 

Again; a sturdy, sharp-featured young fellow with tousled 
hair, who, by no means drunk, only for the time deadly mad, tries 
to fire the thatch under which he lives ; beats his old hedger father 
and his brother, a market gardener’s labourer ; struggles with and 
bites them on the floor; seizes an axe and pursues them into a 
neighbouring rickyard; is knocked down by a ruddy carter called 
in to help; but rises again, more than ever frenzied, to grasp a hook 
(terrible weapon, a hook: most like a cross between a scythe and 
a halbert) with which he slashes the aforesaid ruddy carter, who 
again floors him, and finally hands him over to the police, tattered 
and gashed, fighting still and biting with distended veins and black, 
gaping mouth. Never did it before; doesn’t seem to get drunk ; 
only appears, from this specimen, to go occasionally fanti. No 
one would guess it, to look at the intelligent little fellow with his 
bright eyes; he has no recollection of it himself—seems, in- 
deed, quite incredulous at the recital. Some mad devil of an 
ancestor asserting himself, I suppose ; leading him away for nine 
months with hard labour to an old haunt of his, videlicet, Bedford 
gaol. 

Not much else in the calendar to claim one’s speculations, 
Only a boy who has been robbing a relative of 371. and spending 
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the money on his young friends, quieting their not too active con- 
sciences by declaring he found it ‘under a brick in Duke Street ;’ 
only a would-be prison warder, decent-looking young chap, who, 
to get the berth, has altered the certificate to prove himself the 
right age (he still wanting one year of the necessary twenty-four) ; 
only an athlete from Leicester, white-faced, with crisp red curls, 
who, in reality the well-known Sprint, falsely and fraudulently pre- 
tends to be the undistinguished Brown, thereby securing himself 
a long start in the Bedford Bank-holiday quarter-mile race and 
almost a lien on the electro-plated cruets, the first prize; only the 
usual vagabond, mouldy, prison-haunting firers of stacks. These 
apparently senseless arson cases have nearly always the same ex- 
planation ; the perpetrators are only just out of prison, they have 
nowhere to go, they can’t get any work, winter is upon them with 
its horrors of cold and wet and hunger. They don’t want to 
commit a crime of violence—perhaps they haven’t the pluck—so 
they fire a stack instead, and back they go to gaol for six months, 
very glad to be provided for till the warm weather comes round 
again. But it’s very hard on the farmers, very. It would be 
wise, I think, if, in these and some other cases, the judge had 
flogging powers. 

Leicester, November 24th.—From out the dingy crowd of pri- 
soners at Leicester only two stand out with tolerable distinctness : 
one, a short black and yellow mang sturdy, still defiant ; undefended, 
drearily answering all questions ‘ No, sir,’ and shifting only from 
one foot to the other. 

He was the girl’s uncle ; he ruined her, and when he was turned 
out of the house swore he’d have his revenge. Once he came 
upon and chased her with a knife, and the poor frightened creature, 
fleeing down a passage and into a house, saw him go past with 
tense mouth and staring eyes. At last, one night he breaks a 
pane of glass at the back, and with a coal-pick creaks up to the 
bedroom. Thence he flees again, the lamp broken, the girl a life- 
less heap of tumbled, blood-stained linen. He had done for her, as 
he believed ; he had had his revenge. A real passion, this revenge 
of his, it seems; he lives only for it, hanging round the market, 
living on nothing, begging his food, biding only his time. And 
the time comes and his hand seems to have faltered; he doesn’t 
seem to have dared strike as hard as he had gloated over; after 
all, as in other things, the pleasure was not so keen when it came; 
the wounds were not dangerous, the girl lives, the gratification 
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has not been complete. His poor old mother— Oh, don’t ask me 
any questions, gentlemen’—cries sadly as she gives evidence 
against him, telling us how she used sometimes to send him out 
food, never allowing him into the house. Fifteen years’ penal 
servitude. An interval as between the flash and the report of a 
distant gun, then the sentence has struck the mother waiting 
outside. One hears bitter, hollow cries of anguish; they grow 
fainter and fainter. Mother and son are each carried away their 
different sad roads. 

Now curtsies at us an ancient, withered charwoman, her thin 
peaked face, her hard eye and high yellow forehead, crowned with 
a crape bonnet. She looks like a cross between Mrs. Pipchin and 
Irving in Louis XI. She’s over seventy, and since the age of 
fifty she’s scarcely been out of prison. Oddly enough, up to fifty 
there seems no record of her peccadilloes, if any. Now she curtsies 
vaguely and confesses to drink. Six months. She’s very much 
obliged; she ecurtsies. In prison I doubt not that one day she 
will curtsy herself into the infirmary, and thence out of her long, 
pilfering old life. 

Northampton, November 21st.—‘The Night Poachers,’ a 
burletta in one act—and that an illegal one, contrary to the peace 
of our sovereign lady the Queen, and the statute in that case made 
and provided. 

I wonder on how many such scenes the fat stucco figure of the 
majesty of the law in the highly ornamented ceiling has looked 
down; on how many stalwart keepers from out Yardley Hastings 
way who have been ‘ strook’ on the shoulder and returned the blow 
(‘ Have you the stick in court?’ ‘A believe the sergeant’s got ut 
some weers’), and closed with the prisoner and captured him after 
a struggle, and faced the companions returning to the rescue with 
stones and horrid oaths about knocking brains out, fleeing only 
finally into the ‘peak o’ dawn’ after gunshot directed at their 
legs, leaving on the ground the still warm bodies of the foolish 
rabbits. And I wonder how many stoutly sworn alibis have risen 
and nestled among the preposterous stucco garlands and pome- 
granates of this sombre Georgian assize court; sturdy oaths of 
disinterested friends who remembered the night of August 17th 
with singular distinctness and accuracy; how the prisoner had 
had beer, and stumbled up to bed at half-past eleven, leaving his 
boots under the table downstairs, where they were found in the 
morning just as he left them, Only, unhappily, the disinterested 
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friends all fade like autumn snow before a few questions as to 
their character from the prosecuting counsel, all of them having 
been in trouble at one time or another for poaching and drunken- 
ness, and assaults and housebreaking. Noscitur a sociis. 

And lastly, let me wonder, sadly wonder, how often the loud 
sigh, the half-stifled sob, has risen from the poacher’s wife at the 
back of the court, as the red judge pronounces doom of four 
months or eight months on the lazy ne’er-do-well standing callously 
at the bar ; how often counsel has had to ask, ‘ Would your lordship 
permit the prisoner to have an interview with his wife?’ 

These people all come from Olney—Cowper’s Olney—and seem 
just the same as in his day—just as violent, drunken, dissolute. 
I dare say the lazy ruffian who is slouching off to the cells may 
be the grandson of the woman Cowper describes robbing her 
neighbour when the fire broke out opposite, by Mr. Palmer’s house. 

Lincoln, November 29th.—The prisoner in the dock is being 
tried for his life, and the galleries are full of young girls. The 
court windows are most of them open, and pleasant, springlike airs 
come careering in; the sunlight falls in changing light and 
shadow. One hears the deep tones of the cathedral bell strike 
the hour and the quarters with calm, distinct emphasis. 

The prisoner, Henry Trumbell, is a Grimsby skipper, owner 
of the smack Nightingale. His age is thirty-seven; his thick 
hair is dark brown ; his moustache and short beard are lighter in 
colour, almost chestnut ; with a little trimming and smartening 
he would make a typical leader of the Confederate cavalry. The 
face is open and pleasant, bold as befits the seaman (so bold was 
he that none of the Grimsby men would go to sea with him, and 
he had to get crews sent him up from Yarmouth), determined 
without being brutal. I venture to believe that no man of 
pleasanter, more confidence-inspiring aspect, or better general 
character ever stood in the dock on a capital charge. He is 
charged with having shot Harriett Baskby on the night of Novem- 
ber 7th. Clearer case of murder, alas! never was. 

Very fond of the girl, very anxious to reclaim her from her 
‘irregular life, very ready to marry her. For two years he has 
been keeping company with her, spending money on her; always" 
together were they when the skipper was on shore. Nothing 
stood in the way of their happiness apparently but poor Harriett’s 
incorrigible lightness. A fortnight before November 7th, the day 
of Trumbell’s going to sea again, they go together to Harriett’s 
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grandfather’s—grey, forgetful, mouth-fallen-in old shoemaker, 
untouched by all this tragedy, anxious only in the witness-box 
about his grotesque old tall hat—and there Trumbell makes 
arrangements for Harriett’s stay while he is at sea, for on his 
return they are to be married. Till then he wanted her to board 
at this undeniably respectable house under the care of her aunt ; 
he wanted to feel that while he was out in the November weather, 
spray-dashed, cold, and valiant, she was warm and safe, seated by 
the fire in the snug kitchen—safe from the drink and riot of 
the Grimsby music-halls. Never goes thither Harriett, poor 
wilful soul—wilfully seeking her own destruction ; comes down to 
the quay-side and sees him off with many tears and vows of fidelity, 
but never from that moment goes near her grandfather’s, where 
all is ready and paid for her; goes instead to Mrs. Crowder’s— 
light, shady friend in sham fur trimmings, whose husband is at 
sea. Mrs. Crowder, young and white-faced, shakes and trembles 
in the witness-box—remembering, perhaps, all she is responsible 
for ; weeps as she thinks of the dead Harriett, only twenty. Too 
late for tears now, Maud Crowder ; ah, too late! 

So Trumbell comes on shore again, unexpectedly; having 
been only a fortnight at sea, instead of the eight weeks he shipped 
for, seeing that he has had an accident to the mainsail (blown to 
ribbons, I hear, by his gay, fearless seamanship) ; comes on shore, 
happy, ‘with 40/. under a mould’ to spend on Harriett and make 
her his wife with; goes to the grandfather’s; grandfather, who 
looks up lustreless and incurious, tap, tapping on his boots as 
though on a coffin, to say only that Harriett has never been there, 
never been near them since the day when Trumbell went to sea ; 
knows nothing of her, can only recommend a visit to Bet Hopless, 
who, no doubt, has news. Bet Hopless (who, by the way, denies 
the name she is known by, asserts herself as Mrs. Jarman, doesn’t 
know what anybody means by Bet Hopless) has news for the 
brooding Trumbell, and of the worst: that his Harriett has beer 
seen at music-halls and with Mrs. Crowder; nor does any good 
seem to be expected of anybody in Mrs. Crowder’s company, with 
her tight jacket, silver locket, veil down to the tip of her nose, 
and sham fur trimming. Trumbell’s mind seems made up at 
once. To the gunsmith’s. He is smoking a cigar, he is quite 
cool and collected, he buys a revolver; he won’t have acheap one, 
either because he fears its mechanism, or thinks it not good 
enough for such a deed; buys a shining nickel one for fifteen 
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shillings, and fifty cartridges, and goes in search of Harriett and 
Mrs. Crowder. He is tired of the business, tired of trying to 
reclaim; he, the steadfast, the bold, loves the light and _ fleet- 
ing, the impossible-of-fidelity (perhaps for that very reason) ; 
loves her well enough to kill and die for her. And then there 
comes the meeting and the quarrel, and the shots heard in the 
bedroom with its locked door, and Harriett’s pitiful scream, 
‘Don’t kill me in my sins, Harry.’ Not long after, Trumbell 
comes downstairs and asks for his hat. Mrs. Crowder, who has 
fainted, is sufficiently recovered to open the door for him and to 
notice there is blood on the back of his hand as he goes. 

Something inexpressibly touching to me in the visit he pays 
after the tragedy to the faithful friend’s where he has always 
lodged for the past three years when in Grimsby. Faithful 
friend is in bed, but comes down into the parlour. It is nearly 
twelve, and Trumbell is trembling and dazed ; spots of blood are to 
be noticed on him. He begs his friend to go to the docks next day 
and get his clothes, chart, and compass and send them to his 
brother. He says he has done something ‘ against the law’ and 
must suffer for it; he has shot that girl. Friend, without ask- 
ing, knows he means Harriett ; there was but that one girl in the 
world for Trumbell. But is he sure she’s dead? Trumbell 
believes so; she fell, he raised her, kissed her once, and then left 
the house. Constantly he passes his hand over his brow and asks 
what he is todo. He asks fora little supper; friend gives him 
what there is in the house, but observes he eats nothing. Again 
he asks what he is to do. Friend advises him to give himself 
up. Trumbell lights a cigar and goes, about half-past twelve. 
Soon after two, still smoking, he walks into the police-station. 
‘My name is Trumbell. I am a murderer.’ He sits smoking 
moodily by the station fire. Stalwart policemen are more sorry 
than they can say; they have long known and liked his fresh, open 
face; they call him Harry. The Superintendent says: ‘This is a 
terrible business, Harry.’ Faithful friend, before he leaves the 
box, declares that a kinder-hearted man never breathed, nor a 
better-natured. How often that is the case in this class of crime ! 
Who ever heard of a» libertine or viveur caring enough about a 
girl to kill her ? 

And now it is ten minutes to two, and the jury return. They 
have only been out ten minutes ; so short an absence in a murder 
trial is always fatal to the prisoner, The foreman trembles 
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slightly as he says ‘Guilty ;’ Trumbell is white; his face seems 
to grow for the moment smaller, so undying is hope, and his 
fingers drum the dock ledge. Has he anything to say why the 
Court should not pronounce sentence of death on him, according 
to law? He makes a short speech, beginning hoarsely, as though 
his voice were worn with shouting in a gale, but growing gradually 
clearer and sharper. He comments on some of the evidence as 
false, acknowledges he took the girl’s life, says the jury have done 
their duty, announces his determination to die ‘like an English 
hero.’ He speaks of his execution as ‘a simple little affair,’ to be 
gone through without flinching, for fear the girl should laugh at 
him when they meet again. Only this request: he is a great 
smoker ; will his honour give an order that he may have as many 
cigars and cigarettes as possible before theend ? That is all. He 
doesn’t think he has anything more to say. 

A hush, a simultaneous waving of the heads at the back of the 
court as they turn from Trumbell to the judge, a craning of 
shoulders and hats from the young girls in the gallery; sentence 
of death is pronounced, solemnly, feelingly, while the heavy cathe- 
dral bell tolls two. Trumbell bows slightly and goes below, out 
of our sight for ever, with a sweep round the back of the court 
to see if he may meet there a friendly pair of eyes that still mean 
for him ‘ Harry,’ 

It is just three weeks since he killed her ; in three weeks more he 
will have paid the penalty. I shall read a few lines in a London 
paper—the names probably misspelt, the facts misstated—to say 
that he died with fortitude, thanking the warders for their kind- 
ness. I scarcely dare to think that he and Harriett will meet 
again. He believes it ; is buoyed up only by the hope; rushes to 
meet his death ; counts the days, I dare say, as a boy does to the 
holidays. Adieu, bold seaman! ‘This at any rate I know: thou 
hast deserved a better fate. : 

Derby, December 1st.—Une affaire ténébreuse from a lodging- 
house kitchen; personages before the court: the rag-and-bone 
picker and his missus, and the survivor of the other couple—a 
woman in a crape bonnet, with a gashed mouth and an india- 
rubber nose, and a rutted face, in which almost the wheels of her 
dead master’s grinding-machine might run. 

There’s a certain class in the country who describe themselves 
as widows, as in London police-courts there is a class reported as 
actresses and dressmakers. They wear old straw hats and bonnets 
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decked with black feathers and crape, for they are always in 
mourning ; either a knitted shawl or a brown-yellow jacket with 
huge plated buttons covers their bulging figures; and for the 
last fifteen years, or fifteen months, they have been faithful 
to the fortunes of the deceased (sometimes receiving ha’pence, 
though more often kicks), or are still the illegal portion of the 
man in the dock. And they are always widows, dwm viduitate 
incasté. 

All that roistering afternoon when the affair happened, the 
rag-and-bone picker’s missus had been fetching cans of beer from 
the ‘Star.’ When pence gave in, she parted with her apron and 
her skirts, and with the proceeds fetched more cans, till the rag- 
and-bone picker had dropped from the hilarious to the ‘nasty’ 
stage of drink. Then follows the quarrel; all on the rag-and- 
bone picker’s side, being the bigger man of the two and the 
scissors-grinder drowsy, leaning his head on his hand on the kitchen 
table. It appears that early in the afternoon there had been 
accusations of charity from the scissors-grinder’s missus; how 
that many a time she and her master had filled the bellies of the 
rag-and-bone picker and his trull—bitter drink for so proud a 
pair of stomachs to sip at. On consideration, can’t bear it, can’t 
the rag-and-bone picker; so he rouses himself, pot-cowardly, and 
strikes the drowsy scissors-grinder a couple of heavy blows on the 
side of the head, whereof he sinks on to the kitchen floor and 
dies imstanter. The missus comes running in from the yard, 
‘You villain, you’ve killed him!’ ‘ Ah’ll serve you the same,’ 
bellows the rag-and-bone man, and strikes her across the face. 
Decent woman keeping the lodging-house, rather deaf, with a 
pretty, clean, rather deafer daughter, runs in and sends for the 
police and the doctor. Poor scissors-grinder quite dead, and his 
unhappy missus cast on the world again at fifty-six to find another 
master who shall sometimes be good to her and sometimes cut 
her headopen: The end of it is twelve months for the chiffonnier, 
who pleads his sixty-nine years and previous quarrelling and pro- 
vocation. ‘Thank you, my lord,’ he says, and salutes like the 
rusty, disreputable old soldier he is. 

Follows him a painter, aged 32; been married eleven years, 
and now tries to cut his wife’s throat—little light-haired woman 
with a large nose, of the type esteemed a beauty in the portraiture 
of the Middle Ages. Of course, now she’s got George safe in the 
dock, in the witness-box she weeps and tries to defend him. ‘I 
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gave him great provocation, my lord,’ she whimpers. But since 
the great wheels of justice have been set grinding, her little, feeble 
cog can do nothing. Stolid policeman holds up collar and bodice 
she was wearing, slashed and stained with blood, as though he 
were offering it for sale; bright little daughter, in clear infant 
voice, says that father, after struggling with mother and grasping 
the knot of hair at the top of her head, proceeded to throw her 
down and kick her as she lay on the ground. 

Audi alteram partem. One Duggett, it appears, is the teter- 
rima causa ; a squat buck with a heavy, oil-charged fringe of the 
East End type, a sullen eye, and a ‘Family Herald’ moustache. 
However ready he may be in love, Duggett is not particularly 
dauntless in war, for on the outraged husband calling him a 
scamp—even a damn’d scamp—Duggett tremulously entreats 
Mister French to hear reason, and on being saluted for answer 
with a boulder in the ribs (monstrous stone suddenly produced 
from outraged husband’s coat-tail pocket) he bolts into the next 
room and closes the door, palpitating with an actuality of terror, 
‘to be out of the bother.’ Nor does he, apparently, ever come 
out of that room again until he comes into court to give evidence 
against the husband, which he does in a lurching, sidelong 
fashion that impresses us but middling with his chivalrous 
qualities. His Monsieur Alphonse-like air has the effect of se- 
curing for the painter a lighter sentence than he would other- 
wise have got. Let us hope that when he comes out and re- 
sumes his labours he will not dip his brush in quite such vivid 
colours. 

Nottingham, December 7th.—It appears it is not always ‘light 
come, light go.’ Here’s a little bit of a woman, described in 
the calendar as a housekeeper, who whispers ‘Guilty’ to us from 
under the shade of her broad hat, in answer to the charges of 
burglary and forgery. She has robbed the house of a Board 
School mistress away on her holiday; stolen, among other things, 
her post-office savings-book; forged a withdrawal order, and with 
the money openedya small and highly respectable shop. Whether 
from that humble and irregular beginning she might have risen 
to Co-operative Stores and affluence I am unable to predict, as 
on the schoolmistress’s return she was with very little trouble 
detected and arrested. Yes, if you please, she wishes to plead 
guilty to everything. She drops her face so that we can only see 
the crown of her hat, and duly receives sentence of eighteen 
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months with hard labour. Now, if she had not been caught, and 
had prospered in business, it is quite likely that one day the 
schoolmistress might have mysteriously had her losses made good 
to her; for it does not at all follow that because a person is a 
thief she may not have a remarkable business capacity. One 
knows many instances to the contrary in the city of London. 
Indeed, I dare say that the half-crown out of which many fortunes 
have been built was no more honestly come by than the stock in 
the little housekeeper’s shop. 

En Vamour, il n’y a que les commencements qui sont char- 
mvants, says the Prince de Ligne. So Joe found it, who has been 
trying to cut Bina’s throat, and then went ‘ sagging,’ as one of the 
witnesses expressed it, at his own. Joe is a nice-looking, clear- 
faced young man of twenty, and Bina is a pretty little girl of 
seventeen. They were both employed in the same taphouse, and 
had been engaged since February, but Bina had cause to be dis- 
satisfied with Joe, and since October they had been nothing to 
each other, as the phrase goes—rather awkward, as they were 
working on the same premises and met each other a dozen times 
aday. Not like Edwin and Angelina of South Kensington, who 
can easily find that gaunt and stucco region broad enough to lie 
perdus in, if after the parting they no longer desire to catch sight 
of each other. It all so works on Joe that he spends 5s. 6d. on a 
razor, and announces to the youth who shares his couch that he 
means to give Bina one. The opportunity arrives when Bina, 
coming down early one morning, finds the back door closed, and 
remarks, with petulance, that one of them might have opened it 
for her. Thereupon Joe expresses the unmanly desire to kick 
her, so far has he wandered from the delicate attentions of May 
and June. Bina says she will tell the master, as she fills her pail 
at the pump; Joe follows, and puts his arms round her; Bina 
says, leave off or she'll throw water over him; at which Joe is so 
transported that he gets his razor and makes the attempt on 
Bina’s throat aforesaid, and, on Bina screaming and falling, is 
observed by the witness to cross the yard ‘sagging’ at his own, 
and tumbles headlong and senseless in the passage. As they 
carry him in a cab to the hospital he recovers to say, ‘ Tell Bina I 
love her,’ and adds, on hearing she is not much injured, that this 
will be a lesson to him all his life. 

Now indeed is a gulf fixed between them, as Bina stands in 
the witness-box with a thin red line up towards her mouth where 
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the razor cut her, and gives clear and gentle evidence against Joe, 
whose throat is enveloped in a stock, like one of Napoleon’s 
marshals. Of such are lovers’ quarrels in taphouses. When 
Edwin and Angelina tiff, the young lady weeps and the young 
gentleman is scornful and defiant ; there is a return of letters and 
presents, but no blows are given, except to pride and vanity and 
injured love. Not so the Joes and Binas of the provincial fau- 
bourg ; shrewd blows often pass between them, and Bina goes 
about with a bruised cheek and tells her mother ‘ Look what the 
brute’s done to me.’ And Joe’s face sometimes shows signs of 
fairy fingers having passed that way. Our own particular Joe gets 
eighteen months, while Bina gives a little cough and rejoins her 
parents in the chilly waiting-room. 

Warwick, December 11th.—The young clerk in the plum- 
coloured overcoat with the low-cut heart-shaped velvet collar 
recalls the portrait of Alfieri, in his rough, strong features and his 
shock of vermilion hair. To the charges of forgery and embezzle- 
ment he pleads dramatically, ‘I am guilty,’ in much the same 
tones and attitude as Alfieri might have pleaded to the charge of 
paying too exclusive an attention to the Countess of Albany. Love 
of finery, I take it, has been the young man’s ruin ; a desire to cut 
a plum-coloured dash before the young lady he was engaged to 
marry has led to his diverting his master the ironmonger’s cheques 
to an account of his own at the bank that his salary scarcely 
warranted opening. He is not yet one-and-twenty, and of excellent 
character ; faultless school certificates and a silver-gilt good-conduct 
medal are handed up in proof of what he once was. A Congrega- 
tionalist minister, moved by that potent amor theologicus that 
thrills the sectary, announces all he has done and means to do 
for him if only his lordship can see his way to do what is plainly 
impossible, even for a hitherto blameless member of his con- 
gregation. 

Misery of miseries, this class of case! Conceive the unhappy 
father and mother, of the highest respectability, the supremest 
confidence in the future of a son who has started so well—conceive, 
if you can, what a blow of this kind means to them. They get 
the boy a good place ; they have every reason to believe he is doing 
well and giving every satisfaction ; they hear with pleasure:of his 
engagement to a girl who is all she should be ; it is giving a veri- 
table hostage to fortune, if any such were needed, for his still 
steadier work and future advancement ; and the next they learn 
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of the fair edifice is its ruin. Dust and shrieks and then a horrible 
silence. 

He gets eight months, and will, I suppose, on his release go to 
the Colonies, that universal refuse-heap of ours. We tip every- 
thing out there, over the edge, that we don’t want at home ; much 
as the country-house squire generously presents the local museum 
with blocks of spar and bad pictures that have long been family 
eyesores and incumbrances. 

I confess to a sneaking fondness for a thorough-paced rogue, 
especially if he fights hard for his liberty; and I watch the 
encounter with all the more amusement when I know, as in this 
case, how bad the fellow’s record is. Part of his little game is to 
wear a workman’s apron in the dock, as though he were an honest 
son of toil just called away from his carpenter’s bench to answer a 
ridiculously false charge. He’s quite right, for you really never 
know what will influence a jury in a prisoner’s favour ; yesterday 
they recommended a woman to mercy, an obvious thief, simply 
because she was feeding her baby with maternal solicitude during 
the hearing. If it had been twins, I imagine they would have let 
her off altogether. But the evidence against the sham workman 
of breaking into the church is a little too strong to be outweighed 
even by the apron, and they very properly convict. The point 
he is chiefly anxious to make in his defence is that the policeman 
who caught him after a struggle in the churchyard was indulged 
in a drink of brandy by a sympathising friend, possibly a church- 
warden. He maintains that the other man, the real sacrilegist, 
would have been caught instead of him, the entirely innocent, if 
the policeman hadn’t accepted refreshment. He returns to the 
charge again and again with amazing persistence. ‘ Now, wasn’t 
you struggling with a brandy-bottle instead of with the man who 
really did the job?’ ‘No, I were not.’ ‘Hoh, you wasn’t? Come 
now, youre on your hoath, you know. Now, really, wasn’t you 
struggling ? *andso ondacapo. Itwon’tdo. You're avery 
impudent rascal, George Barnes; you’re convicted on the clearest 
possible evidence, and you'll go to gaol for twelve months with hard 
labour. And he goes without a word. You can always tell 
whether a prisoner is really guilty by the way he takes his sen- 
tence. The fizz dies out of him at once; he becomes ditchwater 
again—and bad ditchwater at that. 

I asked the governor of the Nottingham gaol the other day 
how they made sure they’d got an old hand if he consistently 
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denied his identity, stoutly refused to admit he’d been convicted 
before. He told me that, failing other indicia, the man’s 
demeanour and unconscious familiarity with prison ways were 
always, sooner or later, spotted by the warders. But they had one 
case of a man they were quite unable to catch, until one morning 
he inadvertently folded his blanket in a particular way. So par- 
ticular, that it was instantly noted by a warder as the fashion only 
practised and enforced at Warwick, where, sure enough, he had 
not long before been incarcerated. As La Rochefoucauld observes, 
‘One can be sharper than the individual, but not than all the 


individuals.’ 
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BIRD FORAGING. A 


THE chief object in a bird’s life seems to be the getting of 
food. I blush to have to say this of the beautiful creatures whose 
soaring flight, sweet song, brave journeyings, endue their lives 
with fanciful emotion when we watch them from the artist’s or 
the poet’s point of view; but it is, alas, too true, and in an ornitho- 
logist’s record must be confessed—the birds, for all their aspira- 
tions, are subject to the mundane consideration of ways and 
means. ‘The pressing necessity of knowing where the next meal 
is to come from is ever upon them. Very few are as provident 
even as the rooks, who, on rare occasions, do lay by a store of acorns 
under the leaves in the wood, yet only so seldom as just to prove 
the rule of the thriftlessness of birds. But though they do not 
husband any of the wild harvests so bountifully prepared for their 
needs, the birds are not altogether imprudent. Although the next 
meal has to be gotten each time the need for it is felt, the birds 
exercise some prevision and know where, each in its season, the 
necessary foods may be sought. This in itself is a science involv- 
ing a detailed knowledge of the flora and fauna of many lands, 
and of the fly-lines which safely carry winged creatures far over 
land and sea. How the birds learn it all is a mystery; but so 
great is the importance of this branch of knowledge and so wide 
the ramifications which it involves, that it is no wonder little 
heads can carry little else of thought. Grubs, worms, insects, 
larvee, rats, mice, frogs, lizards, fish, seeds, and nuts and berries 
and tender shoots of leaf and grass—how, when, and where—these 
are the things the sweet creatures with the silver flute and the 
wishing wings are thinking of, though they may look as wise as 
the old barn owls, as sentimental as the nightingales, or as fan- 
tastic as the harlequinading tits. 

Such thoughts as these it is, when winter battens down the 
stores with layers of sheet ice, that prompt each unit of the 
myriad host of Arctic birds that flock southward in the autumn to 
seek fresh woods and pastures new. 

Food provision is the object for which birds periodically change 
their dwelling-places. The sovereigns, the bishops, the barons of 
old and medieval times, when they had exhausted the resources 
of one estate, moved on to another. This was the reason of the 
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constant journeyings of our ancestors in the days gone by when 
each district provided for its own needs. The fashion, among 
birds, still prevails. Hence the great waves of bird life constantly 
ebbing and flowing high up in the ocean of air; hence the regu- 
lar migrations so wonderful in the distances and dangers little 
birds compass in their long flights over thousands of miles ; hence 
the fitful flittings which, on a smaller scale, distinguish even the 
birds that are classified as stationary species. 

There is no food at all left for the birds in the higher arctic 
regions in winter; plants, fish, insects are killed or buried in the 
ice and snow; the vast hordes of lemmings, little creatures near 
akin to the voles that have made such ravages on the sheep-farms 
of Southern Scotland of late years, leave these high latitudes ; 
there is nothing left even for birds of prey. 

In the summer wild luxuriance of forest, field, and fen, shoals 
of fish in the great rivers and the deep blue sea, swarms of insects 
flying in dense clouds over fjeld and fjord and steppe, and birds in 
teeming multitudes—sea birds, river birds, sand birds, hill-loving 
birds, wood-haunting birds, field birds, birds big and birds little, 
myriad hosts of birds. In the winter frozen seas, ice-bound 
rivers, iron hills, snow-clad forests, snowy fields, no fish, no insects, 
no seeds, no berries, no worms visible even to sharp bird eyes, 
therefore no birds. 

In the countries bordering on the Polar Seas, where the chang- 
ing seasons bring alternately the two extremes of dearth and plenty, 
birds are more numerous in the short summer than anywhere else 
all the world over, and in winter absent altogether. All are 
migrants there by force of circumstance. 

In like manner the birds of temperate climates are affected by 
the seasonal changes, though in less degree, indirectly through 
the influence of cold and heat upon their food supplies rather than 
by effect of cold upon their well-protected bodies. A coat of 
mail is not to be compared to a coat of feathers for safety so far 
as a bird’s life is concerned. Layer upon layer of down and 
feathers can withstand almost any amount of water or any degree 
of cold; in proof of this, see how the delicate tern, after wintering 
in comparatively mild weather, go back to the ice-floes of the Polar 
sea and lay their eggs on the bare ice. For two or three weeks 
the tender breast of the sea-swallow is pressed against a cold block 
of ice! Again, as another example of the influence of food rather 
than climate in governing bird actions, take the colony of becca- 
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ficos at Worthing. The beccafico is a Mediterranean bird common 
on the southern shores of Spain and Italy, in the Grecian Islands, 
Sicily and Malta, and on the northern shores of Africa. Formerly 
it was quite unknown in the British Isles, but some years ago 
a large orchard of fig trees was planted near Brighton and the 
beccaficos have discovered the fact and come over to share the 
spoil. Doubtless the nightingales told them the story of English 
figs and showed them the way; be this as it may, the little birds 
from the warm shores of the Mediterranean bid fair to become 
established as naturalised British subjects. It is possible that the 
circumscribed fly-line of the nightingale might be accounted for 
by the absence of some favourite insects in the lands beyond that 
western boundary which it so persistently delimits. It is certain 
that temperature alone cannot account for the fact that nightin- 
gales are found on the eastern side of a line drawn through Exeter 
and York, and continued considerably further north and south, 
while throughout its entire length the west of this frontier is 
forbidden ground. 

The countries bordering upon the Arctic circle are extreme 
examples of the influence of food supply upon migration. It is 
not less interesting to trace it where more partial causes produce 
less impartial results. 

England in winter is a land of plenty compared with the stricken 
home of bird refugees from the far North. Our inland waters are 
seldom frozen over, our seas never, and upon their hospitable shores 
large flocks of sea and water fowl that have journeyed from the 
Liakofs, Nova Zembla, and Spitzbergen, from dreary wastes beside 
the Obi, the Petchora, and the Dvina, from all the lone intermi- 
nable coasts of Scandinavia, Russia, Siberia, find sanctuary—and 
food. On the shores of islands like Malta, that are composed 
entirely of hard rock and where the sea-bottom is rocky for some 
miles also, there is not that teeming insect-life that we find so 
abundantly on our sea borders; few birds dwell on such shores. All 
round the British Isles, on the contrary, the formation is very 
varied, and long stretches of sand, thick layers of mud, deep beds 
of earth, alternate with rock beaches, where easily disintegrating 
sandstone, soft gault, and stiff clay crop up among the harder 
formations. I wonder if the birds know anything of geology. 
Each plant that bears fruit for them, each grub in the ploughed 
fields, knows its own particular kinds of earth as well as the tiny 
creatures on the sea-shores, and refuses to colonise in any others; 
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a plover might as well look for wire-worms in rich leaf-mould, or a 
thrush seek for the berries of the wayfaring tree in a Middlesex lane, 
as a sandpiper hope to find good cheer in the bay where St. Paul’s 
shipmates cast four anchors out of the stern, ‘ fearing lest they 
should have fallen upon rocks.’ So much at least the birds know, 
and when they come in lovely flocks to winter on our river 
estuaries, oozy mud-banks, and golden sands, it is in full 
expectation of the feast that awaits them. Tiny fish, small 
molluscs and crustacesw, sand-eels, mud-worms, shrimps, larve, 
sandboys, all manner of marine insects swarm on our beaches in 
winter as in summer. Delicate sanderlings, godwits, turnstones, 
long-legged stilts, plump ringed plovers, waders many, oyster- 
catchers quaint, ugly hooded crows, gulls and tern and ducks, are 
not slow to take advantage of the fact. To the seas that wash 
our shores—waters kept tempered by the gentle office of the Gulf 
Stream, and by the rule of the road which orders that the currents 
of warm water from the South shall flow on the surface, while the 
cold streams from the North Pole must travel deep below—come 
fleets of true seafarers. These fisheries are open all the year 
round, and Arctic gulls and skuas, divers, auks, puffins, razorbills, 
kittiwakes, tern, gannets, cormorants, come over and join our fish- 
ing birds. 

Inland, too, we have stores of bird food in winter. Very seldom 
indeed is the ground so hard frozen that the rooks and the thrushes 
cannot probe it with their long bills and find here a worm and 
there a grub, and there the larva of some bright butterfly. And 
there are always the beautiful wild fruits; the harvests of wild 
orchards that grow free for the birds—English berries, red, white, 
and blue. The berry-bearing plants of our woods and hedges are 
most bountiful. Good old-fashioned hedges, where the hips and 
haws redden high up and the brambles trail over, and sloe and 
privet and elder grow thick, afford many a feast to the field birds, 
and foster the bird-life that is so essential to the wellbeing of the 
farmer’s crops. The value of these beautiful old hedges is scarcely 
appreciated as it should be in these days of high farming. In the 
first place, they afford protection to the crops from the wind. 
Have you ever noticed how thick and strong the grass grows in a 
hayfield to the leeward of a brave hedge? For an acre or more 
all along the line that is something more than a boundary, the 
crop is twice as heavy as out in middle of the mead. The unbroken 
screen of greenery has sheltered it, This is the moral of that tale 
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of a wayfaring man who caught cold by sleeping in a field with 
the gate open. And in cherishing the birds, hedges do still better 
service—real hedges, long thickets of flower and leaf, of crimson 
berry and matted thorn, In the spring the birds nest there— 
birds that must catch destructive insects by the hundred to pro- 
vide food for the hedgerow nestlings; in the autumn for the ber- 
ries the birds come, and gladly stay to eat the insects that are 
harboured there. Even in winter there are plenty of insects for 
birds in England. Spiders under the dead leaves and broken 
boughs, beetles at the foot of the wall. where the blackbirds are 


catching snails and breaking their shells on a big stone, but the - 


berries are spread more lavishly than all else for the birds’ winter 
faring. Vermilion beads on the rowan trees, these are all eaten 
up first, and sometimes most improvidently early are they finished ; 
then the elder berries and the hips and haws; but plenty still are 
left for harder times. Coral pink corymbs on the wayfaring tree 
wherever chalk downs undulate in softly distant waves; ivy and 
mistletoe berries in the woods, some always left till the early 
spring; privet and yew; bilberry and whortleberry—on the hills 
for the game birds; and many more, like the square berries of 
the skewer tree, little known except to the birds and the gipsies. 

Little wonder that the birds from a land of famine come to 
winter here. Fieldfares, redwings, bramblings, buntings, larks, 
siskins, finches, starlings, thrushes, blackbirds, robins, wrens, tits, 
redstarts, pigeons, crows, game birds, come to divide the spoil with 
our resident species. 

But there are some birds that depend almost entirely for their 
means of subsistence upon the light-winged summer flies that 
love the sunshine. These the economy of our cold season does 
not provide for. The tree-creepers and the tits, insectivorous in 
their propensities, are content to seek food in the crevices of bark 
up and down the branches of old trees, in the cracks of walls, in 
and out among the stones and bricks of old buildings, peering, 
probing, pecking at the creatures that have thought to get safely 
through the cold weather by hiding. Not so our migrant singers. 
Many of them, like the swallows, eat only such things as they 
can catch in their swift flight open-mouthed through the air ; 
these are few and far between in the raw and cold atmosphere 
of winter here. Swift and swallow, nightingale and cuckoo, 
warbler, wheatear, whinchat, blackcap, wryneck, flycatcher—all the 
merry troupe of strolling singers, must follow the sun and the 
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creatures that dance in the sunbeams to lands that are sunny in 
winter. 

The movements of the birds that come and of the birds that 
go in spring and autumn are prompted by the abundance or the 
scarcity of certain kinds of food among the varied store our land 
affords, The nomadic wanderings of our resident birds are also 
foraging expeditions. Only in the spring and the early summer 
are any birds able to find the food they require in one particular 
neighbourhood. Then insect life abounds, and round about the 
nesting-place enough and to spare is to be found both for the 
busy parent birds and the insatiable chicks and squabs. But in 
the autumn and winter there is, strictly speaking, no such thing 
as a stationary population of birds in any place. Then all turn 
gipsies, and hither and thither wend their restless way, eluding the 
famine of a frost here, the dearth of a snowstorm there, or the 
buffeting of storm winds, by continually moving on. 

The first of these wanderings takes place when the corn- 
fields ripen their golden store, and flocks of birds go thither to 
steal or to glean. Sparrows from the cities, finches from the 
copses, pigeons from the woods, travel for many miles to spend 
a season in the harvest-fields, and gather there in hundreds of 
thousands. Later these travelling companies visit all the low-lying 
fields, the water meadows and marshy lands, where there is always 
an abundance of small creatures. As the day lengthens and the 
cold strengthens these journeys all tend in one direction—to the 
south, and especially to those southern counties that lie to the 
westward. ll through the winter there are twice as many robins 
in the southern half of England as in the summer, and in the 
northern counties but few are to be seen. This anyone may 
observe in his own garden; twice as many tits and wrens, and 
blackbirds and thrushes, and chaffinches, too, even without taking 
count of those that have come from over the seas. These wander- 
ing flocks of birds may be seen passing through various districts. 
One day in the fields a great: concourse of thrushes, the next not 
one to be seen; one week on the hillside numberless larks, and 
the next they are gone as surely as the migratory wheatears, 
Often these passing flocks of home birds precede cold weather. 
The birds are great weather-prophets, and people who are 
much out of doors—shepherds, sailors, gasdeners—know by ex- 
perience that their flittings presage a change of wind and 
weather ; for the birds do not wait to be overtaken by famine— 
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they exercise prevision. Often some time before cold weather 
sets in over the counties farther north, the fields and lanes and 
the cliffs by the sea in Devonshire and Cornwall are crowded with 
birds. Such multitudes of rooks and starlings, and thrushes and 
finches, and all small fowl, go down to the West Country in win- 
ter weather. And why? Because there is always an abundance 
of bird food in the soft and balmy weather that proclaims open 
house and an open winter there. 

No little bird need fold its wings and idly face starvation ; no 
little bird need sit on a tree-top and smile at grief. Some feware 
found dead from cold and starvation each year, it is true; but 
among all the hundreds of millions of birds that survive these are 
only exceptions that prove the rule. Often they are old birds. 
Perhaps, after long years of restless going to and fro, their wings 
are weary, and their hearts have failed them at the thought of 
more travelling, for the life of a bird is a very Odyssey of Wan- 
derings. 
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AN EPISCOPAL SCANDAL. 


Ir had been an eloquent sermon; the Bishop had been at his 
best. That was the general feeling. At the informal meeting 
which was held in the Dean’s parlour, the morning after, this feel- 
ing was strongly expressed. 

‘If, said Mr. Dean, ‘words can make men temperate, then 
surely the words which we were privileged to hear proceeding 
from the pulpit in our beloved cathedral yesterday afternoon must 
have carried conviction to many an erring soul.’ 

So said all of them. Canon Gorse, in particular, felt bound to 
say that he had heard many temperance sermof in his time, but 
never one which had impressed him more strongly than the one 
which the Bishop had delivered yesterday to the clerical and lay 
workers in the cause of total abstinence. When the Canon made 
this outspoken declaration, every parson in the room—and every 
man of them had preached temperance sermons in his time, so 
they ought to have been good judges—exclaimed, ‘ Hear, hear !’ 

Perhaps the enthusiasm was rendered greater by the fact that, 
until quite lately, the Bishop had scarcely been a stalwart. 
Always on the side of temperance—oh yes, certainly that—but 
on the question, the vital question, of total abstinence his views 
had scarcely been so pronounced as some of his admirers, both 
clerical and lay, would have wished. Indeed, it was understood 
that the Bishop himself favoured a good glass of wine at times. In 
fact, it was reported that he was even esteemed a connoisseur in 
the matter of certain Spanish wines which are nowadays esteemed 
old-fashioned. That this should have been so was, in a degree, 
unfortunate ; because how could teetotalism, as a propaganda, 
assume those dimensions which were in every way desirable in a 
diocese, the bishop of which,’as it was well known, himself looked 
with a by no means unloving eye on the wine when it is red? 
When, therefore, it was announced that, if only for example’s sake, 
the Bishop would henceforward shun the spirit which is man’s uni- 
versal curse, it was felt, and rightly felt, that a victory had been 
won, That victory had, so to speak, been consummated by the 
Bishop’s sermon in the cathedral yesterday, in which he had 
declared himself a teetotaller, on the side of the teetotallers, and 
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willing, nay, anxious, to stand in their forefront and to lead the 
van. 

‘One thing,’ observed Canon Gorse, ‘seems. plain—that is, 
that we now shall be on safe ground in refusing to renew the lease 
of “ The Rose and Crown.” For that, thank Goodness!’ 

Again the reverend Canon seemed but to give voice to the 
opinion of all who heard him. This question of ‘The Rose and 
Crown ’ had been as a thorn in the side of the cathedral chapter. 
‘The Rose and Crown’ was an inn which actually faced the door 
by means of which the choir and officiating clergy were wont 
to gain admittance to the sacred edifice. Sad tales were told of it: 
of how quarts of stout, and suchlike obnoxious fluids, had been 
sent in from ‘The Rose and Crown’ to the choirmen while they 
had actually been engaged in practice, and other dreadful stories, 
The lease of the inn was running out. The landlord—one George 
Boulter—desired its renewal. The house, and the ground upon 
which it stood, were the property of the cathedral chapter. Mr. 
Boulter had already been privately notified that, in all probability, 
his lease would not be renewed. It was the desire of the chapter 
that the house should be transformed into a Church institute. 
The only factor which might upon this point breed dissension had 
hitherto been the Bishop. But now, as the Bishop himself had 
signed the pledge, it seemed plain that, as Canon Gorse had 
observed, the scandal of a number of clergymen owning a public- 
house would be put an end to. 

The Canon had scarcely uttered his remark when the library 
door opened, and a servant, entering, advanced to Mr. Dean. 

‘Mr. Boulter, sir, says he wishes to see you most particular.’ 

‘Mr. Boulter!’ exclaimed the Dean. The man himself, the 
landlord of ‘The Rose and Crown.’ The Dean reflected. He 
rubbed his nose with his glasses. ‘What is it that Mr. Boulter 
can wish to say tome? However, I will seehim. Tell him so.’ 
The servant vanished. The Dean turned to the assembled clergy- 
men. ‘It is, perhaps, just as well that I should see the man at 
once, and let him know clearly what our position is.’ 

‘Exactly, said Canon Gorse. ‘Let him understand that 
plainly. It will not only be fair to ourselves, but it will also be 
fair to the man.’ 

Mr. Boulter was a portly person: his countenance was ruddy ; 
in manner he was affable. He was, all over, Mine Host of the Inn; 
a type of Boniface which, if we may believe the chroniclers, used 
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to abound, but which, under the present advance of the teetotal 
forces, is, we will say fortunately, becoming extinct. He reverenced 
a gentleman, but above all things he reverenced the cloth. His 
motto as a boy had been ‘ Church and Crown ;’ but in these latter 
days he had begun to fear that both Church and Crown were on 
the side of the enemy. 

‘Mr. Boulter,’ observed the Dean, as he entered the room 
in which that gentleman was waiting, ‘I am pressed for time. 
Indeed, I have a meeting in the library. I must therefore ask 
you to tell me in as few words as possible what it is you wish to 
say.’ 

Mr. Boulter turned the brim of his hat round and round in his 
hands. 

‘It is about the lease, Mr. Dean.’ 

‘I thought so. I may as well be brief with you, and clear. 
You may take my word for it that the lease will not be renewed, 
and that, in short, ‘“‘ The Rose and Crown ” will cease to be an inn.’ 

‘I think not, Mr. Dean.’ 

‘You think not, Mr. Boulter! May I ask what you mean ?’ 

There was something in the tone in which Mr. Boulter said 
that he thought not which the Dean did not understand. He 
stared at Mr. Boulter with dignified surprise. Mr. Boulter actu- 
ally smiled. 

‘I think that “‘The Rose and Crown” will continue to be an 
inn. That is what I meant, Mr. Dean.’ 

The Dean shrugged his shoulders. 

‘If you choose to persist in thinking so, in spite of my assu- 
rance to the contrary, that is your affair, not mine.’ 

The Dean turned to go, as if the interview were already at an 
end. Mr. Boulter coughed behind his hand. 

‘I should like to have one word with you before you go.’ The 
Dean faced round. ‘Then am I to tell my tale?’ 

‘Your tale? What tale ?’ 

‘ About the Bishop, Mr. Dean.’ 

“About the Bishop?’ The Dean looked the innkeeper up and 
down. A vague suspicion crossed his mind. Already, at this hour 
of the morning, could the man be drunk? There was nothing in 
the fellow’s bearing to denote anything of the kind. And, indeed, 
it was matter of common notoriety that, personally, the landlord 
of ‘The Rose and Crown’ was an abstemious man. But, none the 
less, there was at that particular moment something about Mr. 
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Boulter’s manner which the Dean was at a loss to understand. 
‘What do you mean by your tale about the Bishop, sir ?’ 

For a moment or two Mr. Boulter continued to turn his hat 
round and round in his hands, as if he found some difficulty in 
choosing the exact words in which to frame what he wished to 
say. 

‘I understand,’ he began at last, ‘that yesterday the Bishop 
preached a sermon upon temperance.’ 

‘You understand quite rightly. It would have done you good, 
Mr. Boulter, to have heard that sermon. Had you done so, you 
would understand how strong would be the Bishop’s opposition to 
any renewal of the lease of ‘‘ The Rose and Crown.”’ 

‘Indeed!’ Mr. Boulter’s tone was dry. ‘Iam not so sure of 
that.’ 

The Dean stared. The man’s manner was so very odd. 

‘Be so good, Mr. Boulter, as to say plainly what it is you 
mean.’ 

‘I don’t know what you think, sir, of a bishop who comes 
straight from preaching a sermon on temperance into my public- 
house.’ 

‘Mr. Boulter !’ 

‘ It’s no good your looking at me like that, sir. I was surprised, 
I don’t mind owning it. But just let me tell my tale.’ 

The Dean let him tell his tale. 

‘ Yesterday afternoon I was standing at my private door, look- 
ing out into the street. It was getting dusk. The service in the 
cathedral was over, and I thought that every one had gone. All of 
a sudden I saw the little door open which we call the Dean’s door, 
and which you know is right in front of my house. Some one 
came out and walked quickly across the street towards my place. 
I drew back and went inside: When I got inside the bar I saw 
that there was some one in a little compartment which only holds 


about two comfortably, and which I call a private wine-bar. I 


heard him ask Miss Parkins, one of my young ladies, if we had 
such a thing as a glass of good sound port.’ 

The Dean shuddered—he scarcely knew why. The fact is that 
port was the liquid of which the Bishop, in his less stalwart days, 
had been esteemed such an excellent judge. 

‘The compartment in which he was is meant for parties who 
wish to keep themselves quite private. It’s boarded up on either 
side, and in front of it, facing the bar, is a panel of glazed glass 
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set in a mahogany frame, with just enough room between it and 
the counter to pass, say, a glass of wine. If the party inside wants 
to keep himself to himself, it’s next to impossible to see his face 
unless you go round by the door in the front. I couldn’t see this 
party’s face, but I could see enough of him to see he was a parson. 
He was short and stout ’—the Bishop was short and stout—‘ and 
though he had the collar of his coat turned up, it wasn’t turned up 
enough to hide the collar of his shirt. Seeing that I had seen him 
come out of the Dean’s own door in the cathedral, and that he was a 
parson, things seemed a little queer. So I asked Miss Parkins, on 
the quiet, if she knew who it was. I could see she couldn’t alto- 
gether make it out. She said, although she hadn’t seen his face, she 
seemed to know his voice. Well, he liked my port. I heard him 
say so; and I heard him tell Miss Parkins that he was considered 
as good a judge of port wine as any man in England.’ Again the 
Dean was conscious of a shiver. ‘Anyhow, he drank a bottle of it 
before he went.’ 

‘A bottle, Mr. Boulter ?’ 

* Yes, sir, a bottle, and one glass over. Directly he had gone 
my potman went into the private wine-bar for something or other, 
and as soon as he got inside he called out, “Hallo! the gentle- 
man’s left his bag behind.” And he handed a little leather bag 
across the bar. Any gentleman who had put away a bottle of port 
wine in the time that gentleman had done might forget a trifle of 
a bag like that. It was a beautiful little bag. I had never seen 
one quite like it before. It had got some initials and a crest 
stamped on one side. I opened it to see if there was anything 
inside by means of which I could identify it, and return it to the 
owner. There was something inside—a sermon. I never saw 
anything more beautifully written than that sermon—it was like 
copperplate.’ Once more the Dean was conscious of a shudder 
travelling down his spine. The Bishop’s beautiful caligraphy was 
famous—a fair handwriting is nowadays too rare. ‘On the front 
page was written the Bishop’s name and address in full, and in 
the top left-hand corner was written: ‘‘ Preached in the cathedral 
on the afternoon of the 13th of November, 189-.” That’s yester- 
day afternoon, sir. I’ve brought that bag with me. You'll find 
the sermon still inside. Perhaps you know whose bag that 
is, sir.’ 

Mr. Boulter picked up a small leather bag which had been 
lying, hitherto unnoticed, upon a chair, and handed it to the 
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astonished Dean. The Dean did know whose bag it was—he 
knew too well. There was no mistaking those initials and that 
crest. There was no necessity to examine the sermon which Mr. 
Boulter assured him was inside. The Dean gazed at that excellent 
example of fine workmanship in leather bags as if he realised that 
he had all at once become an actor in what might turn out to be 
a tragedy. Words proceeded from his stammering lips. 

‘You are, I am sure, too reasonable a man, Mr. Boulter, to 
jump to impossible conclusions from imperfect premisses.’ 

‘I don’t know what you call “‘ imperfect premisses.” Directly 
I saw the name and address which was written on the front page 
of that sermon, Miss Parkins cried out, ‘‘ Why, it was the Bishop’s 
voice!” She stared at me as if she was going to have a fit—and 
well she might. Miss Parkins is a good girl, as all my young 
ladies are, and, indeed, everybody else about my place, although I 
say it.’ Mr. Boulter glared at the Dean with eyes which were full 
of meaning. ‘She never misses a chance of hearing the Bishop 
preach when she can get one, and if there’s any one who ought to 
know the Bishop’s voice it’s her. It seems to me, begging your 
pardon, sir, that I ought to haveareward for bringing that leather 
bag back safe and sound.’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Boulter. Any sum in reason you like to men- 
tion.’ . 

‘The reward I want is the renewal of my lease.’ 

‘ That, as I have already told you, is ? 

‘Excuse me just one moment, sir. You see that?’ Taking 
an envelope out of an inner pocket of his coat, Mr. Boulter flourished 
it in the Dean’s face. ‘I’ve a boy who lives in London, and writes 
for the papers ; a smart chap he is, and well respected in his trade. 
I’ve written an account of how the Bishop preached a sermon on 
temperance in the cathedral—a fine sermon it was, I’m told by 
those who heard it—and of how he then walked straight out of the 
cathedral into my public-house, and put away a bottle of old port, 
and got so drunk that he forgot his bag and left it behind him, 
with the sermon which he had just been preaching on temperance 
inside of it. That.account ’s in this envelope. I’m going to send 
it to my boy, and I’m going to tell him to turn it into money; 
and I'll lay you what odds you please—although I’m no more a 
betting man than you are—that, before a week is over, the tale 
will be told in every paper in England, ah! and known all the 
world over. You're going to take away my living. My grand 
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father kept “The Rose and Crown” decent, my father kept 
it decent, and I’ve kept it decent; there’s never been even so 
much as a shadow of a complaint made against me by the police, 
nor by noone. And yet you cathedral gentlemen have taken a 
sudden fad into your heads, and you're going toruin me. Very 
well, ruin me! You think you're going to do good to the cause 
of temperance by shutting up “The Rose and Crown.” What 
harm do you suppose will be done to the cause of temperance by 
that tale being told, as they do tell that sort of tale nowadays, in 
all the newspapers of the world? I guess the cause of temperance 
will not get over that tale for years—it will be always being told. 
At the very least, if I do have to go I will take care that somebody 
else goes with me. Now which is it to be—am I to have my 
lease renewed, or am I to post this envelope ?’ 

The Dean hesitated. 

‘In any case, as you must be aware, Mr. Boulter, the matter is 
not one which can be decided on the spur of the moment; the 
decision is not with me.’ 

‘Understand me, sir. If I go away from here without a 
promise of renewal, I post this letter. I knowas well as you know 
that in the whole business your voice will be the ruling voice: 
You give me a bit of writing in which you undertake to do your 
best to get my lease renewed, and I will give you this envelope, 
with what’s inside. And I will give you my promise never to 
breathe a word that the Bishop ever so much as came near my 
place. As for Miss Parkins, I know she won’t speak unless she’s 
forced. She’s a religious girl; she thinks a lot of the Bishop, and 
she’s too much shocked at the whole affair. I never saw a girl so: 
upset. Now which is it to be ?’ 

The Dean still hesitated—with sufficient cause. 

‘ What term of renewal would you require ?’ 

‘ The last lease was for ninety-nine years, and I want this lease 
to be for ninety-nine.’ 

‘ Ninety-nine years, Mr. Boulter?’ 

Mr. Boulter did not get a promise of renewal for ninety-nine 
years, or anything like it, but he did get ‘a bit of writing.’ With 
that ‘ bit of writing ’ in a secure division of his plethoric pocket- 
book he went away. The Dean was left to his reflections. The 
leather bag he held in one hand, the envelope which the landlord 
of ‘The Rose and Crown’ had given him he held in the other. 
Putting down the bag, he tore the envelope into halves, then into 
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quarters, and crossing the room he dropped the fragments in the 
fire which burned brightly in the grate. 

‘Terrible! terrible!’ This he said as he watched the pieces 
of paper being consumed by the flames. Then he seemed to en- 
deavour to pull himself together. ‘ Well, I shall have to tell them. 
I must give reasons for the thing which I have done. The tale 
will have to travel so far, but ’"—the Dean pressed his lips together ; 
few men’s countenances were capable of assuming a severer aspect 
than Dean Pettifer’s—‘I will make it my especial business to see 
that it goes no farther.’ He still seemed to hesitate before return- 
ing to the apartment in which his colleagues were awaiting him. 
‘I must say that I never thought it of him. I have been always 
conscious that in his latitudinarianism there was a certain element 
of danger. But I never dreamed that he was capable of such a 
thing as this—no, never!’ 

It was with a distinctly unsatisfactory look upon his face that 
he made his reappearance in the little impromptu meeting. The 
criminatory leather bag he carried in his left hand. It is not im- 
possible that those who were present became immediately con- 
scious that with the Dean, since they had seen him last, all things 
had not gone well. The buzz of conversation, which had been 
audible as he opened the door, ceased upon his entrance, as though 
something in his bearing acted as a damper. 

The somewhat awkward silence was broken by Canon Gorse. 

‘ Well, was Boulter troublesome ?’ 

The Dean laid the bag in front of him upon the table. 

‘He was.’ The Dean carefully wiped his glasses. There was 
a suggestion of curious expectation in the eyes which were fixed 
upon him. Their owners already perceived that there was some- 
thing in the air. Was it possible that the landlord of ‘The Rose 
and Crown’ had behaved in the manner which, in the estimation 
of some persons, is a natural characteristic of individuals of his 
class, and had been guilty of actual violence in the sacred precincts 
of the Deanery? ‘He was troublesome in a sense for which, on 
this occasion, I will simply say that I was unprepared; and to 
such a degree that I have given him what amounts to a virtual 
undertaking that his lease shall be renewed.’ 

This was evidently not the sort of thing for which his listeners 
had been waiting—one could see it by their faces. Some of 
them changed colour, and some of their jaws dropped open. 
Canon Gorse stared at the speaker, as if he found it difficult to 
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believe that his own ears were capable of fulfilling their normal 
functions. 

‘Pettifer, impossible!’ Perceiving that the word might 
seem too strong, he amended it. ‘That is to say, how do you 
mean?’ . 

The Dean leaned over the table. His attitude, indeed his 
whole manner, suggested severity;tempered by sorrow. | 

‘Before I say anything further I wish to have an understand- 
ing with all of you that not one word of what I am about to utter 
will be breathed by any one of you to any creature living—and 
by that I mean neither to your wives, nor to your daughters, nor 
to any member of your households—that it will be received as 
though it came to you under the seal of the confessional.’ There 
was silence. ‘If any one feels himself, for any cause whatever, 
unable to give such a pledge, then I must respectfully ask that 
person at once to withdraw.’ 

No one did withdraw. No one said either Aye or Nay. So it 
may be supposed that the pledge which the Dean required was 
unanimously given. That the Dean understood that to be the 
case was evident. He held up the little leather bag in front of 
him as if it were some dreadful thing. 

‘This bag is the Bishop’s—our beloved Bishop’s bag. I know 
it, of my own knowledge, to be the bag which he had with him in 
the cathedral yesterday afternoon. It still contains the MS. of the 
sermon which the Bishop preached, and which we all rejoiced 
to hear. This bag has just been brought to me by the landlord 
of “The Rose and Crown.” It was left, unintentionally left, on 
his premises by a person who, at the close of yesterday afternoon’s 
service, went out of the Dean’s door of the cathedral into one of 
Mr. Boulter’s private bars, and there and then consumed a bottle 
~ of port wine.’ 

The Dean ceased. There again was silence—there well might 
be. The Dean again went on: 

‘A son of Mr. Boulter’s is engaged on one of those scurrilous 
journals which are called society papers. Mr. Boulter proposed to 
send this story up to his son to print. On the understanding that 
the matter shall be confined to his own breast, I have deemed it 
wisdom to give him, as I have said, what virtually amounts to an 
undertaking that his lease shall be renewed. That is all I have to 
say. You will feel with me that it is too much. May I ask you 
not to speak of this matter even among yourselves, but, as I shall 
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do, to do your best to blot it from your minds? Let us, if we can, 
forget that this thing has ever been. And now, with your permis- 
sion, I will wish you all good-day.’ 

They went like a flock of sheep, although there was almost 
a suspicion of pathos in the manner of their parting. When they 
were gone the Dean set himself to perform a task of the ex- 
ceeding delicacy of which, to say the least, he was fully conscious. 
He was not a man to palter with what he deemed his duty. He 
was certainly not a man to shrink from doing a thing merely 
because the thing was disagreeable. Therefore, scarcely had the 
last of his colleagues turned his back on the Deanery when he put 
the little leather bag into a larger bag, and, with that larger bag 
grasped firmly in his hand, he strode off to the Palace. 

He was going to make it his business to see that, without 
any further unnecessary loss of time, the Bishop came into what 
was, undoubtedly, his own again. 

He found his lordship in the library. The Bishop was dic- 
tating to his secretary, the Rev. John Budgen. The secretary 
was seated at a table; the Bishop took his ease in a capacious 
armchair. As the Dean entered, his lordship greeted him with 
that genial heartiness for which the Bishop of Boundersville is 
famed. Not a trace of guilty consciousness about him anywhere— 
not a trace! It was with a sort of shock that the Dean noticed 
that there was nothing of the kind. 

‘How do, Pettifer? I’m doing what I call my morning task 
of stone-breaking—-writing letters, by proxy, to a lot of people 
who have more time on their hands than they know what to do 
with, and who, therefore, insist upon wasting mine. Anything 
particular to say to me?’ 

The Dean was, perhaps, too refined—the thing is possible. 
He was not only a fine scholar, he was a fine gentleman. He was 
of opinion that dignitaries, and particularly all dignitaries of the 
Church, should have the standard of manners which was peculiarly 
his own. The Bishop’s heartiness, his rough-and-ready methods 
of expression, had always grated on his high-strung sensibilities ; 
especially did they grate just then. 

‘I am bound to state, my lord, that what I have to say to 
you is of the first importance.’ 

The Bishop looked at him a little quizzically. Possibly the 
Dean’s exaggerated preciseness appealed to a sense which there is 
no reason why even a bishop should be without. 
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‘Excuse me, Budgen; I'll ring when I’m ready.’ The secre- 
tary withdrew. ‘Now, Pettifer, fire away. Who killed the cat, 
and which cat ’s been killed ?’ 

Such a fashion of speech was actually offensive to the Dean. 
Perhaps the spirit of mischief still lingered in the Bishop’s breast ; 
perhaps, at times, the Bishop found the Dean almost as trying as 
the Dean found him. Under the circumstances such a bearing 
on the part of the Bishop shocked the Dean almost into speech- 
lessness. He gazed at his spiritual superior in a manner which, 
unless he was mistaken, made his lordship wince. ‘Has your 
lordship not missed your lordship’s sermon-bag ?’ 

At the question his lordship plainly started. 

‘My sermon-bag, Pettifer? What do you mean ?’ 

‘My lord, I mean what I say.’ 

The Bishop was perturbed. Rising from his chair, he began 
to fidget about the room. ‘ Why do you ask ?’ 

‘ Because it has been returned to me.’ 

‘Returned to you—no!’ 

‘Yes, my lord; I have it here.’ The Dean produced the little 
bag from inside the larger one. He held it up in front of him as 
he had held it up in front of him at the impromptu meeting at the 
Deanery. ‘Iwill not ask howit came to stray from your lordship’s 
keeping.’ 

The Bishop looked at the Dean; the Dean looked straight at 
him. It was evident that his lordship was not completely at his ease. 

‘I perceive that you have heard the story.’ 

‘I regret, my lord, to say that I have.’ 

The Bishop plainly flushed ; perhaps he found the Dean’s tone 
and manner slightly galling. 

‘Perhaps it was not quite the thing to do, but ’—his lordship 
shrugged his shoulders—‘ what does it matter ?’ 

The Dean, in his turn, winced. 

‘What does it matter, my lord? Surely your lordship 
knows that it matters,’ 

‘ How did the bag come into your possession, Pettifer ?’ 

‘It was brought to me by Mr. Boulter, the landlord of “ The 
Rose and Crown.”’ 

‘ Boulter !—‘ The Rose and Crown!”—No, by George!’ 

His lordship said, ‘By George!’ and as he said it the Dean 
shrunk back as if he had received a blow. 

‘Mr. Boulter, as the price of his silence, extracted from me a 
promise that his lease should be renewed.’ 
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The Bishop woke up. He showed more alertness than he had 
hitherto displayed. 

‘You promised him that his lease should be renewed--the 
lease of “The Rose and Crown” ?’ 

‘Idid. I thought it better that I should do so than that 
such a story should be told.’ 

‘Story ? What story ?’ 

The Dean, before he answered, indulged himself with a pause 
for consideration. 

‘My lord, if any word which I may utter seems lacking in 
respect, as coming from me to you, I entreat your pardon. My 
lord, when I heard that, after preaching a sermon, and so grand: 
a sermon, upon total abstinence, you passed straight from the 
cathedral pulpit to the bar of a common public-house, and there 
drank so large a quantity of wine that, in the temporary forgetful- 
ness which it occasioned, you left the sermon itself behind you in 
the bar, I felt that it were better that I should promise almost 
anything than that such a story should be told.’ 

As he listened the Bishop’s countenance underwent a variety 
of changes. When the Dean had finished the Bishop dropped 
into a chair, and—laughed. Not a genteel simper, but a loud 
and a long guffaw. The Dean felt that he could not endure such 
levity even from a bishop—his own bishop, too. 

‘My lord, in such a matter you may see occasion for merri- 
ment, but if you could have seen, at the Deanery, the faces of 
the cathedral clergy as I told to them this story i 

‘Pettifer, what do you mean ?’ 

Springing to his feet, the Bishop grasped the speaker by the 
arm. The Dean was startled. 

‘I say, if you could only have seen their faces 

‘Do you mean to say that you have told this story to anyone ?’ 

‘I was constrained to state my reasons for giving such a 
promise to the landlord of ‘The Rose and Crown.”’ 

‘I hardly know if I ought not to strike you, Arthur Pettifer.’ 

‘ My lord!’ 

‘I hardly know if I ought not to pillory you in the market- 
place, and so compel you to do penance for your slanderous tongue. 
I have long been conscious of a certain pharisaical narrowness in 
your mental and in your moral outlook. I have seen in you 
what has seemed to me a hideous tendency to think the worst 
both of women and of men. But I never thought you capable of 
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such gross obliquity of judgment as you yourself appear now to 
own to. Is it possible that you believed that such a story as you 
have told me could be true ?’ 

The Dean had turned quite pale. Heseemed to speak beneath 
his breath. 

‘Is it possible that Boulter lied ?’ 

‘Is it possible, Arthur Pettifer, that you could believe that I— 
I, Ralph Ingall, with whose life’s history you are as well ac- 
quainted almost as myself—could so perjure myself that, as 
God’s minister, in God’s house, I could pledge myself never again 
to let alcohol pass my lips in any shape or form, and that then, 
with that pledge still warm upon my lips, I could pass straight 
into a pot-house, and stupefy myself with wine ?’ 

‘ Was it—was it Budgen, then ?’ 

‘Budgen? Budgen? Pettifer, this is worse and worse! You 
know that Budgen has never touched a drop of alcoholic stimu- 
lant since the day that he was born. I will tell you the story of 
that bag so far as I know it myself. And I will see that your 
promise to the man Boulter is kept both in the spirit and the 
letter. I will place it upon you, as an enduring penance, that for 
the continued existence of his drink-shop you, and you alone, 
shall be responsible.’ 

The Dean was silent. He seemed to totter as a man who 
received a crushing blow. The Bishop paced up and down the 
room. Like an accusing spirit—possessed of a tolerable corporation 
—he poured out upon the Dean a curious, correct, and circum- 
stantial history of the adventures of his sermon-bag. 

‘There was a man at my college whose name I need not 
mention. We were ordained together. I will put it gently, and 
will say that he did not take full advantage of his opportunities. I 
believe that, for some time now, he has ceased to exercise his 
clerical office. He has become a reporter for the ‘“‘ ——”’—the 
Bishop named a paper which all good Churchmen are supposed to 
read—‘ and he came to me yesterday afternoon, into the vestry, 
after I had done my sermon. Possibly you may have seen him 
there. He told me that he had come down from town specially 
to report my sermon. According to him the train had been late, 
and he only arrived in time to hear a part. He asked me if I 
would let him see my notes. On the spur of the moment I handed 
him my bag, with the sermon init. I told him that he might 
make, what he expressed a desire to make, a verbatim copy, and 
that he was then to return to me my property. I felt immediately 
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afterwards that I had, perhaps, not done the wisest possible thing. 
But it was then too late. After the story you have told me, what 
he did with bag and sermon I can guess.’ 

While the Bishop was still speaking a servant appeared at the 
door. 

‘My lord, a person—I believe a clergyman—desires me to 
inform your lordship that he wishes to see you at once upon very 
pressing business.’ 

‘Yes, my lord; that is so.’ 

The scandalised servant turned to find that the person alluded 
to had, uninvited, found his way into the Bishop’s presence. The 
Bishop recognised his visitor ; he signified the same to the servant 
who had not shown him in. 

The visitor in question was an individual of somewhat doubtful 
appearance. He looked half cleric, half layman. He was short 
and stout, and so far resembled the Bishop, but the resemblance 
went no farther. The Bishop, taking possession of the little 
leather bag which the Dean still retained, held it out to the new- 
comer. 

‘ Well, sir, have you come to make another copy of my sermon ? 
As you perceive, it has been returned to me, but not by you.’ 

The stranger wiped his brow. He seemed more than a trifle 
embarrassed. 

‘I regret to say that I have not yet taken a copy of it, my 
lord. The fact is, my lord, that, as I told you yesterday, I left 
town without having lunched, and after leaving your lordship in 
the cathedral I felt so exhausted that I just stepped across the 
road to take a glass of wine——’ 

‘Quite so, sir. I understand too well. Since my sermon upon 
temperance has once been returned by the landlord of a tavern, I 
do not think that I care to run the risk of its reaching me by 
means of a similar channel a second time. So far as you are con- 
cerned, sir, my sermon must go unreported.’ The Bishop rang 
the bell. The servant reappeared. ‘ Dawes, show this gentleman 
out.’ 

The gentleman was shown out, though it seemed, from his 
manner, that there still was something which he would have wished 
to say. 

When he had gone the Bishop placed the little leather bag 
upon a table. He turned to the Dean. He looked at him, and 
he said, more in sorrow than in anger : 

‘ Pettifer, how long does it take you to know a man?’ 
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A MALAGASY FOREST. 


A GREAT part of the country between the interior of Madagascar 
and the low-lying land of the east coast is covered by a dense and 
continuous forest, with innumerable detached outliers of woods and 
thickets, great and small, which doubtless once were joined to their 
big neighbour. This mighty primeval forest forms one of the 
principal features in the physical character of the island. It 
stretches probably for a distance of 800 miles in a northerly and 
southerly direction, and in an easterly and westerly averages about 
thirty, its greatest width, which is in the north-east of the island, 
being perhaps sixty or seventy. There is thus an area of about 
24,000 square miles of forest-clad country. The interest of this 
forest, however, consists not in its dimensions but in its occupants. 
So numerous and curious are its forms of animal life, so rich and 
varied its vegetable productions, that no lover of nature could fail 
to be inspired with a desire to dive into and explore its mysterious 
depths. It is not pretended, of course, that this forest can rival 
in extent or grandeur some of the primeval forests of the world, 
such as that, for instance, on the banks of the Amazon; but, for 
strange and anomalous forms of organic life, it stands second to 
none. 

If the day be fine, what can be more delightful than a day’s 
ramble in the forest? Nomatter what your taste may be, scientific 
or artistic, you will find an inexhaustible supply of material for 
study and reflection. But if the day be wet, nothing can be more 
wretched. The trudging through the mire, the pushing through 
the wet bestraggling bushes, the ceaseless drip, drip, drip of the 
myriad leaves, and the trickling of the little water runnels up your 
arms and down your neck, all conspire to damp both body and 
spirit. That man must be a veritable enthusiast who can ramble 
in the forest in wet weather and call it pleasant. 

The endless ascents and descents of the forest-clad country 
seriously detract from the pleasure of the pedestrian, for no sooner 
is one hill surmounted than he is brought to the foot of a second, 
which only lands him at the base of a third, to be succeeded by a 
fourth, making him perpetually hope that the next may be the last. 
But the true lover of nature almost loses his sense of fatigue in 
the excitement and pleasure afforded by the infinitely varied and 
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beautiful forms of vegetable and animal life that are around him. 
The tall trees of innumerable species, in fierce competition with 
their neighbours, rearing their great bodies heavenwards that they 
may spread out their foliage and open their blossoms in the light 
above, the fantastic foldings and twistings of the snake-like lianas, 
the countless shapes and tints of the leaves, the bright colours of 
some brilliant beetle, the delicately traced wing-design of some 
happy butterfly, the merry chirping of a gaudily adorned bird, 
the hurried steps of the busy little ants, the languid movements 
of a chameleon with its strange skin and stranger eyes, the 
patient watching for prey of a red three-cornered spider, the tiny 
mosses and delicate ferns nestling snugly among their big brothers 
under the rocks, all these and a thousand other objects of interest 
and beauty help one to forget the exertion and the toil caused by 
the difficulties of the road, and make one feel that it is with a 
lavish and artistic hand that their great Maker has formed and 
bedecked them all. Moreover, there is in travelling in the forest 
a strange and fascinating illusion, a vague feeling of expectancy, 
which persistently recurs in spite of disappointment, that’ some- 
where on in front something of exceptional interest will be found. 

Being of a mountainous character and well supplied with 
moisture, streams with waterfalls and rapids rush through almost 
every ravine. Some of these cascades hide themselves away in 
the most charming spots, veritable fairy dells, and only betray 
themselves by their distant tones. To get to these lovely dells is 
often an extremely bewildering task, not only on account of the 
dense undergrowth and liana cables which impede the way, but 
also because of the echoes and the sound-shifting breezes, which 
apparently seem bent on befooling and luring away the -intruder. 
To know the exact locality, distance, and character of forest sounds 
is by no means so easy as one would suppose. 

The roads in the forest are mere tracks cut through dense 
masses of vegetation, which diverge and wind about in endless 
bewilderment. Even the highway from the chief port to the 
capital cannot be dignified by the term road; in many places it 
isamererut. The rains being frequent and heavy, every depres- 
sion in the path is often filled with mud, sometimes knee-deep, 
and it is only by a series of undignified leaps that one can pass 
over them unbemired. In some parts of the forest, owing to the 
steepness of the ground and the heavy rains, the path is scored 
into deep and slippery ravines. Now the road passes through a 
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steep and narrow gully between high banks debarring all progress 
except in Indian file; then it follows the windings of a stream, 
with broken branches of trees and awkward projecting logs threaten- 
ing one’s head. Moreover, it is not at all uncommon to come 
across the stumps of trees that have been hewn down for timber, 
almost blocking the entire pathway, or the intricate roots of others 
appearing above the surface as gnarled knots or loops ever ready 
to trip up the unwary traveller, so that constant vigilance is re- 
quired. The trunks of trees that have been felled by the wood- 
man, or that have fallen of themselves from insufficiency of foot- 
hold or sheer old age, often lie athwart the path. These must be 
surmounted, crept under, or escaped by a detour, as circumstances 
permit. 

The valleys are frequently occupied by bogs, to pass over which 
various alternatives are before you. One may sometimes clear 
them by a series of leaps from tuft to tuft, any one of which may 
land you in the mud; you may wade them by doubling up your 
nether garments or taking them off entirely ; you may be carried 
on the back of a swarthy native; or occasionally you may pass over 
an apology for a bridge in the shape of a number of parallel round 
poles or bamboos laid end to end on the ground, and placed on 
rickety or treacherous supports, the whole being more or less sunk 
in the mire. Such being the character of the forest roads, King 
Radama had some reason for his statement (if indeed it is founded 
on fact) that he had two generals that were a match for any 
European officers, General Hazo and General Tazo (General Forest 
and General Fever). 

Notwithstanding all these untoward circumstances, however, 
the forest so teems with objects of interest and beauty, and is 
so remarkably free from dangerous animals, noxious insects or 
poisonous snakes, that, provided the weather be fine, any one who © 
is prepared to rough it is well repaid for any little annoyances he 
may have to experience. 

It is well known that the fauna of Madagascar is of the most 
interesting and remarkable character, no country in the world 
indeed affording more anomalous forms of organic life. Separated 
from Africa since the middle of the Tertiary era, as the island has 
probably been, and thus allowing of an immense amount of specific, 
and even generic, differentiation, it is not surprising to find the 
fauna differing largely from that of the neighbouring continent. 
None of the larger animals, and but few of the smaller, that roam 
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on the plains or in the woods of South Africa, are anywhere to be 
found in Madagascar. Indeed, the animal life of this country 
presents such remarkable and anomalous types that it has been 
seriously proposed to constitute the island into a distinct zoological 
region. A large proportion of the mammals, and a still larger 
vroportion of the birds, possess such abnormal structures that to 
classify them satisfactorily has always been a puzzle to naturalists. 

The largest wild animal found in the island is the wild boar, 
of which there appear to be two species, the Potamocherus 
africanus (Gray) and P. Edwardsia (Grandid.), the latter, it is 
said, being the larger of the two, and occurring in the eastern 
forest. This animal is so abundant that it often commits sad 
havoc in the native plantations, which are therefore generally 
securely guarded against its depredations by strong fencing. 

The people often hunt the wild boar with dogs, but whether 
for food or for mere sport I am not able to say. Considering how 
extremely numerous these beasts are, it has often surprised me 
how very seldom they are to be seen. I have perhaps roamed 
over the Malagasy forests as much as any one, and yet, though I 
have heard them in the night, I have never yet seen a single 
specimen. This may doubtless be accounted for by the fact that 
their prowling expeditions are only undertaken in the night, and 
that they remain securely in their hidden lair in the daytime. 

But the most abundant of the forest animals are undoubtedly 
the lemurs. Of these creatures about thirty species are known in 
Madagascar. Some of them are found only in the western part 
of the island, others are confined to the east; some live in the 
forests ; one species (the ring-tailed lemur) inhabits the bare rocky 
hills of the southern interior ; others find their habitat among the 
bamboos of the riversides; others again make their home in the 
tall rushes of the marshes; some roam over a wide extent of 
country; others are exclusively confined to particular localities, 
but a large number of them have their habitat in the great 
eastern forest. To describe the habits of these creatures one by 
one would be impossible, as no careful observations have been 
made on the subject. Besides, many of the lemurs are nocturnal, 
rendering it a difficult task to learn their habits in their native 
haunts. It is scarcely necessary to say that all the forest lemurs, 
like the monkey, which they distinctly resemble, lead an arboreal 
life, skipping from tree to tree with the most marvellous agility. 
Some of them roam the forests singly, some in pairs; others are 
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gregarious, wandering about from place to place in bands of from 
eight to a dozen. It is an interesting sight to see a family of 
these agile, graceful creatures flinging themselves one after 
another from tree to tree in their forest journeyings, the father 
or grandfather of the family leading the way, the baby lemurs 
clinging tightly to the long thick hair of their mothers. Occa- 
sionally they may be observed whiling away their time in mere 
play, evidently brimful of frolicsome enjoyment. The lemurs 
vary considerably in size, some species being as large as a good- 
sized monkey, others being no bigger than a rat. Many of the 
smaller species (e.g. the Dwarf Lemur, Microcebus Smithii, Gray) 
build nests in the tops of trees, in which they pass the day in 
sleep, coming out from their hiding-places only when the stars 
are overhead. One of these small nest-building lemurs (the Brown 
Mouse Lemur, Cheirogalius Milii, Geoffrey), according to the ob- 
servations of Mr. Shaw, who kept one in captivity for some time, 
apparently hibernates during the winter months. The majority 
of these creatures, however, are devoid of nest-building or hiber- 
nating propensities, 

In some places the cry of the lemurs may be heard almost 
continuously, making the forest ring again. A prolonged melan- 
choly wail is characteristic of one or two of the more common 
kinds, giving the impression that the creature is suffering from 
intense pain. The cry of others is a mere grunt, frequently re- 
peated. One species occasionally quacks like a duck. The natives 
who live in and about the forest can recognise the species at once 
by their voices. 

The lemurs differ widely in their power of domestication. 
Some species seem quite unable to live in confinement; they 
refuse all food, become sulky, melancholy, and irritable, showing 
their teeth when approached, and finally die of grief and starvation. 
Several kinds are caught in traps by the natives, and kept as 
pets,! more especially the common brown lemur, which is easily 
tamed, and becomes extraordinarily affectionate. One that I had 
some years ago seemed never to be so happy as when on his 
master’s shoulder enjoying his caresses. Almost immediately after 
capture this creature becomes remarkably confiding, losing all fear. 
It likes nothing better than being petted. By sundry little grunts, 
by various signs and gestures, it endeavours, in the most unmis- 


1 In the Animal Creation, by T. R. Jones, it is stated that some of the lemurs 
‘are trained to hunt, like dogs.’ This, however, is probably incorrect, 
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takable manner, to coax you to scratch and pet it, during which 
proceeding it will even put down its head ‘and shut its eyes in 
high enjoyment. It will even endeavour to put your hand on its 
head, as much as to say, ‘Please, sir, I want stroking.’ But 
beware of lifting it, especially by the fore legs, as unless it be 
exceptionally forbearing, it will be almost sure suddenly to turn 
round and bite you, a species of treachery of which many of the 
lemurs are guilty. 

The food of the lemurs is various. The dentition of many of 
them is adapted to animal rather than vegetable diet, though it 
is quite certain that the latter is preferred by many of them. 
Fruit, birds’ eggs, birds, and insects probably form the chief part 
of their food. 

A more remarkable animal than any of the lemurs, however, is 
the famous Aye-aye (Cheiromys madagascariensis). Its structure 
is so anomalous that it is difficult to know what position to give it 
in any system of classification. Being a nocturnal animal, little 
is known of its habits in its native haunts. Almost all our know- 
ledge of it has been, therefore, derived from specimens in captivity. 
In Carpenter’s ‘ Zoology’ it is said to be rare, and Mr. Gosse, in 
one of his books, supposes it to be probably nearly extinct. But 
this, I feel confident, is a mistake. From what I have gathered 
from the natives in different places, the creature seems to be 
pretty common ; its nocturnal habits, and the superstitious fear 
with which the natives regard it, accounting for its apparent 
rarity. The Malagasy say that it only lives in the dense parts of 
the forest, where it builds a nest, two or three feet in diameter, of 
twigs and dead leaves, in the thick foliage in the upper branches 
of trees. This is entered by a hole in the side, and in it the 
creature sleeps the whole day, prowling about in quest of food only 
at night. The male and female, which have but one young one 
at a time, accompany each other in their midnight wanderings. 
Its food seems to be chiefly insects and grubs which hide beneath 
the bark of trees. It therefore taps the trees, and by the sound it 
quickly ‘finds out the lurking-places of its prey, and with its long 
claw drags out the dainty morsel. Owing to the superstitious 
fear of it on the part of the natives, it is somewhat difficult to 
obtain specimens. To many of the people no amount of money 
would be sufficient to induce them to go in pursuit of it. It is, 
however, sometimes taken to the coast, where it may be bought 
for a few dollars. 
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The ‘ Fosa’ (Cryptoprocta ferox) is another remarkable animal, 
found in the forest and I believe also in the open country, parti- 
cularly in rocky, mountainous districts. I have myself never met 
with one in the forest, nor have I ever heard of any European that 
has; but there can be no doubt that it lives there. Nothing, so 
far as I am aware, is known of the habits of this creature in its 
native haunts. It is said, however, by the Malagasy to climb trees 
and to be a ferocious, bloodthirsty creature, which latter character 
it also manifests when in captivity—hence its specific name. In 
length it is only about fourteen inches from the snout to the root 
of the tail, and yet it is the largest of the Malagasy carnivora, It 
forms a link between the cats and the civets, partaking of the 
characters of both. 

Inhabiting the forest are two or three small animals belonging 
to the civet family ; they are known as‘ Vontsira.’ They are pretty 
little creatures, are easily tamed, and become very affectionate. 
In captivity they seem to be almost devoid of fear, but owing to 
their mischievous propensities they can scarcely be allowed to 
roam about the house without danger to the crockery. They are 
splendid rat and mice hunters, and in a remarkably short time the 
premises become freed from these and other objectionable vermin. 
But, besides the rats and mice, they have unfortunately a liking 
for poultry, and especially their eggs. Give a ‘ Vontsira’ an egg, 
and watch the operation; it is interesting. It does not bite the 
end off and then suck out the contents ; but it first of all rolls it 
to within a few inches of some hard object, then lies on its side, 
takes the egg between its fore feet, and violently flings it against 
the obstacle. When it has thus cracked the shell it laps up the 
exuding contents. 

To spend a night in the forest is an experience worth having. 
Bivouacked in some glade, through which a small stream creeps 
lazily along, with a warm cheering fire to keep off the dew and 
chill of the night, one gains a quite different knowledge of the 
forest from that one gets in the daytime, for all nature is not 
asleep even in the midnight hour. Just as the darkness is setting 
in, the fireflies, with their tiny lanterns, flit about among the . 
bushes ; and the cicada, of various species, perched on the trunks 
of trees, commence their strange song. They are small in size, 
but they certainly make a big noise. Well may the Malagasy 
proverb say, ‘ Don’t be like the cicada, whose voice fills the whole 
valley, though the creature itself is not a mouthful.’ The sound 
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it makes is not a buzz exactly, and it'is not a hum. It is a deaf- 
ening, unceasing, rasping, irritating monotone. Some tribes in 
certain parts of the world keep these cicada in cages for their 
music. As the darkness increases various nocturnal creatures 
come forth from their hiding-places, like thieves in the night, 
every now and then stealthily pouncing upon their unconscious 
and slumbering prey. Keep awake awhile, and listen to the 
strange and, for the most part, mysterious sounds. Suddenly 
there is a terrific scream. Some bird or beast finds itself all at 
once in the jaws of death. And what is that ceaseless creaking 
throughout the night ? Fancy or fear pictures some strange hob- 
goblin; it is, however, nothing but the leaves of the screwpine 
twisted and strained by the breeze. And what is that remarkable 
string of sounds for all the world like water bubbling out of a 
bottle? It is the ‘ Toloho,’ a kind of cuckoo with a very long tail, 
disturbed in its night’s repose. And then, at regular intervals, 
‘ Cuck-cuck-cuck-oo, cuck-cuck-cuck-oo,’ lowering in tone as it 
proceeds—what is that ? Another cuckoo, the ‘ Kankafotra.’ This 
bird never seems to go to bed ; it ‘cuck-oos’ through the day and 
‘ cuck-oos’ through the night. Does it get snatches of sleep at 
intervals, I wonder? From the stream or marsh close by there 
rises the unmusical croak of the frogs. After an interval of silence 
you hear, first of all, a single croak, then another, and a third, 
until gradually there arises a perfect chorus of croaks, followed 
by a few minutes’ silence. After a few moments’ rest the tune 
is resumed, for; croak the creatures must and croak they will 
throughout the night, ‘for ’tis their nature to.’ The tree-frogs, 
perched on the leaves, not a whit behind their cousins in the 
marsh, pass the night in croaking. Some of these tree-frogs are 
remarkably pretty creatures, spotted and barred with green and 
black and red and white. One fellow—a pretty large one, of three 
or four inches in length—is, as most of the tree-frogs are, all green ; 
and, unless your eye happens to light on it on the leaf on which 
it is squatting, it will absolutely defy detection. Numerous other 
strange and weird noises are to be heard during the night in the 
forest, but from what throats they proceed it is beyond me to say. 

In passing through the forest while the foliage is damp from 
recent rain or dew, the traveller is not infrequently pestered 
with numerous leeches. The worst experiences I have had of this 
kind have been in the south-eastern part of the forest. You turn 
up your trousers, feeling a slight itching, and lo! your legs are 
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streaming with blood, and firmly fixed on your flesh are numerous 
slippery worm-like blood-suckers about half an inch in length. 
You get hold of them to pull them off, but they object to retire 
from the feast. You pull, and, like a piece of elastic, they allow 
themselves to be stretched to twice or thrice their length ; how- 
ever, as it breaks no bones, they are persistent, and, as the old 
song says, ‘ The more you try to pull them off, the more they stick 
the faster.’ But observe the natives; they give the creatures a 
sudden smack, which startles them; they can then be removed 
with ease. 

Of the various forms of Myriopoda that are found in the forest 
there are two, if not more, species of Spherotheriwm. One is 
black, the other green, the former being much the larger of the 
two. When you take them up they immediately roll themselves 
into a ball like a hedgehog, depending, however, not upon spines 
for protection, but upon their horny armour-like exoskeleton. 

Other creatures trust in their mimetic powers for immunity 
from their foes. One of these, Uroplates fimbriatus, a gecko, or, 
at any rate, allied to the geckoes, is the most marvellous piece of 
mimicry I have ever seen. It is arboreal in its habits, and exactly 
resembles a piece of bark in colour with lichens growing upon it. 
In the number of ‘ Nature’ for May 17, 1883, appeared a letter 
entitled ‘ Curious Habit of a Brazilian Moth,’ by Mr. E. Dukinfield 
Jones, in which the author stated that he had observed a kind of 
moth in Brazil engaged in sucking up water in large quantity 
through its proboscis. Now this strange habit is by no means 
confined to the Brazilian Panthera apardalaria. I have seen the 
same thing in two species of lepidoptera in the eastern forest of 
Madagascar, and I imagine that the phenomenon is by no means 
rare. These two creatures are very common by the sides of 
streams and damp places in the forest. One morning, while 
sitting by the side of a mountain stream, one of these insects 
(Papilio oribazus, I believe, a common blue-winged moth, and 
measuring about four inches from tip to tip of its wings) settled 
on the wet mossy bank. Wishing to procure it as a specimen, 
I' approached as cautiously as possible, and, to my surprise, 
I found that it was so absorbed in what it was about as to be 
apparently totally unconscious of my proximity. Noticing 
strange and unaccountable movements, with sundry jerkings and 
probings of its proboscis, I very quietly and noiselessly sat down 
near to watch it more closely. I observed that every second or 
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two it ejected (not merely exuded) a drop of pure liquid. I picked 
up a leaf that was lying near, folded it, and slowly inserted the edge 
of it between the insect’s body and the ground, so as to catch the 
liquid, and reckoned that about thirty drops were ejected per 
minute. I held the leaf for about five minutes, and at the end of 
the time there was caught in it about a salt-spoonful of what 
seemed to be pure water, without either taste or colour. After 
watching the moth for a time, I seized it by the wings between my 
thumb and fingers with the greatest ease, so utterly lost did it 
appear to be to what was going on around it. The abstraction of 
food from the water thus passed constantly through the body was 
doubtless the object of the strange action. 

In another spot I saw as many as sixteen of these large moths 
within the space of a square foot on damp ground, all engaged in 
the same occupation. Some of them ejected the liquid more 
frequently and in greater quantity than others, and I noticed one 
of them squirt itso as to drop fully a quarter or a third of an inch 
beyond the point on the ground perpendicular to the end of its 
body. 

I also noticed in another place a number of white butterflies 
all busily engaged in the same curious action ; and I imagine that 
further observation would prove that the phenomenon is somewhat 
common. 

All who have journeyed through the great forest must have 
frequently noticed large black or dark-brown balls attached to the 
higher branches of trees, which are called ‘votry.’ They are 
generally a little larger than a football, but occasionally attain the 
dimensions of a bee-hive. These are ants’ nests. If you take one 
down and examine it (a rather ticklish business), you will find that 
it consists of a tough substance exactly resembling dry cowdung. 
This, however, is not to be found in the depths of the forest, and 
is therefore not the material of which it is made; it is composed 
of earth mixed with vegetable fibre, but so manipulated as to yield 
a stiff parchment-like substance. On the outer surface are 
numerous entrances into the interior. Now, if you can find it in 
your heart to be so ruthless and cruel, take a large knife and cut 
a vertical section through the nest; you will then discover that 
it is made up of more or less irregular concentric galleries, the 
floors of which are about as thick as a shilling and about a quarter 
of an inch apart. Each of these floors or layers is supported by a 
number of pillars rising from the one immediately belowit. Near 
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the surface of the nest a number of ants may be seen, but in the 
centre there is a perfect swarm of them, all doubtless wondering 
what can have caused such a terrible catastrophe. But they waste 
not a moment of time in idle speculation. See! they are all as 
bustling and as busy as they can be, and their first thought is to 
save their helpless young and their guests. For guests, indeed, 
they have. If you carefully examine the ants, you will see one 
here and there with avery minute red insect on its back, evidently 
intent, even at the risk of its own life, on securing the safety of 
its little guest. This insect, placed under a magnifying lens, 
turns out to be a beetle. What purpose it serves in the economy 
of the nest, I have never been able to make out. Attached to the 
branch or twigs that pass right through the nest there are little 
leathery caps, which contain eggs and small grubs. Of what are 
these the larve ? I know not. If some one gifted with more than 
ordinary patience could study these ‘ votry’ and the life of their 
inmates, the result would, I am sure, prove of interest. 

And then there are the strange dwellings of the larve of 
beetles, moths, &c., where they await their development into a 
higher form of life. Attached to a twig you will occasionally see 
a little bag beautifully woven into rather coarse meshes of silk 
more bright and shining than silver, and about a couple of inches 
in length. On another twig there is a reddish bladder about 
an inch long, the insect being within a small oval bag in the 
centre. This bladder is full of air and has a hole at one end. 
You press it in, but it expands again like an indiarubber ball. It 
is quite a remarkable cocoon. Hanging from the underside of 
leaves, too, may be seen the little homes of grubs formed out 
of small portions of grass stems, the insects lying at full length 
inside. Or sometimes these little dwellings are stockaded by 
numerous sharp stiff projections that would be far from agreeable 
to the palate of any bird that might make an attempt on the 
dainty morsel inside. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, birds are not abundant 
in the forest, and of singing-birds worth listening to there are 
absolutely none. The shrill whistle of the black parrot is, perhaps, 
more frequently heard than the voice of any other bird. I have 
already referred to the ‘ Kankafotra,’ a kind of cuckoo. Another 
cuckoo (Coua coerulea, L.), dressed all in blue from head to tail, 
may very frequently be seen (for it is not at all a shy or timid 
bird), hopping from twig to twig on the lower branches of the 
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trees. This bird is a weather prophet to the natives, for rightly 
or wrongly they assert that if the ‘ Taitso’ calls when the weather 
is fine it will be wet, and if wet it will be fine. Suspended to 
branches overhanging the streams may frequently be seen the nest 
of the ‘ Fodifetsy’ (Ploceus pensilis, Gm.). It is a most in- 
genious structure, in shape exactly resembling a chemical retort 
with the bulb uppermost. It is generally fourteen or fifteen 
inches in length, and made of dried grass most neatly interwoven. 

How the bird manages to interlace the different grasses and yet 
preserve a perfectly circular entrance of more than a foot in. 
length is a perfect marvel. Another nest, a thick heavy structure, 
may often be seen also overhangiug streams. It belongs, I 
believe, to the ‘Fodiala’ (Oxylabes madagascariensis, Briss.). 
The nest is entered by a hole in the side, always facing the 
stream, over which hole is a porch, perhaps to throw off the rain. 
There can be no doubt that these two birds build their nests in 
the position they do as a means of preservation from their 
enemies, and probably from the lemurs especially. 

With regard to the forest birds, I have two or three times 
witnessed a phenomenon of some interest. The birds are not 
often seen except in flocks. A little twittering is first heard, one 
or two birds are seen, and then in a few minutes one is surrounded 
by a large number appearing as if by magic. The same thing 
has been noticed by others. But the strange thing about it is 
that birds not of a feather flock together. I have seen as many 
as twenty or thirty birds, of six or seven different species, all 
travelling in the same company. Can this be for mutual defence ? 
I find that Mr. Bates, in his ‘ Naturalist on the Amazon,’ noticed 
the same thing in the forests of Brazil, and attributes it to this 
cause. 

How powerless one feels when one attempts to describe the 
wonderfully varied and almost endless forms of vegetable life 
that pass their days in the great eastern forest of Madagascar! 
I have heard the forest spoken of as monotonous. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. An English wood, consisting 
entirely of oak or fir trees, might be called monotonous, but 
the term can surely not be applied to a forest in which you rarely 
meet with two adjoining trees or shrubs of the same species. If 
one thinks merely of tree trunks and green leaves in the abstract, 
then perhaps it may be called monotonous, but even in this 
monotony there is infinite variety. Why, no two leaves are alike ; 
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they are of all possible shapes, sizes, and tints; and as for the 
tree trunks, they all differ one from another in girth, height, and 
in the guests which partake of their hospitality. Look at that 
big fellow there, which, supported and buttressed by its own off- 
shoots, stoutly maintains its own against all the blasts that blow ; 
it is a perfect world in itself. Its own foliage is spread out in the 
sunlight far above, but in its generosity it offers itself as a refuge 
and a home for its less fortunate brothers—for those who, from 
inherent inability to cope with their kind in the great struggle 
for existence, or from an unmanly desire to live with as little 
trouble as possible, mere parasites and hangers-on, have deter- 
mined to live at the expense of their big neighbour, for there is a 
good deal of human nature even in plants. And what a variety 
of them on that one trunk, a complete little flora in itself! I 
once counted as many as seventeen different species on one tree, 
belonging to widely separated genera, even orders. There is the 
Pothos Chapelieri, with its curious paddle-shaped leaves, climbing 
apparently to the utmost height of the tree. Then there are the 
ferns, species of Polypodiwm especially, some of which, with un- 
divided leaves, form a ring, often a series of rings, right round 
the tree. High up in the branches, and clinging close to the 
trunk, its hemispherical and deeply wrinkled cabbage-like leaves 
lying one within the other, appears a strange fern as round and as 
large as a football. Very delicate and graceful little ferns belong- 
ing to the genus Hymenophyllum cluster together and help to 
hide the nakedness of their big protector. Of ferns that live on 
the trunks of trees I know at least fifty different species, and even 
this, of course, does not exhaust the list. Of orchids there are 
probably a greater number even than of ferns. Very frequently 
there may be seen a shrub growing out of a tree trunk, which 
seems to form part and parcel of the tree itself; but when its 
leaves are examined they are found to be quite different from 
those of its host. It is a Loranthus, of which there are about a 
dozen species, or a Viscwm, of which there are probably more. It 
is a veritable parasite, having pushed its roots right into the tree 
for the purpose of sucking its juices, and thus flourishes at the 
expense of its neighbour. A species of lichen, the ‘Old Man’s 
Beard,’ hangs very abundantly from many of the trees. Other 
lichens, too, of various hues, fungi, and delicate little mosses, the 
life of each one of which would be an interesting study in itself, 
also play a prominent part in this heterogeneous community. 
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Outwardly, at least, concord and mutual helpfulness seem to 
prevail among the numerous vegetable forms in the forest. 
Plants of the most diverse character, and belonging to the most 
widely separated families, are found in harmonious company. 
Here a beautiful tree-fern finds shelter beneath a forest giant, the 
tree-fern in its turn spreading its green umbrella over a number 
of herbs, some of which have become so familiar as to twine them- 
selves around its knotted stem. Beneath these, again, some soft 
tender moss, or a minute brilliant red fungus, or a pyramid- 
shaped Lycopodium, for all the world like a miniature Christmas- 
tree, with its fructification dangling from its branches as so many 
ornaments, finds its home. No space is lost. The germs of 
vegetable life are ever ready to seize upon unoccupied spots. 
There is scarcely a crevice or a cranny anywhere without an 
occupant. But, alas! all this harmony and brotherly kindness is 
illusory. Every individual has secured its position by its own 
unaided energy, and the apparent harmony we see is but the 
complex result of individual enterprise. There is constant 
rivalry and competition going on, and as in the human, so in the 
plant world, certain families—or, rather, certain members of 
families—have, through some unknown powers of their own, or 
advantageous outward circumstances, been more successful than 
their rivals and have gained the day. For instance, we may see 
in some parts of the forest that bamboos, or the cardamom plant, 
or small palms, have almost wholly monopolised the ground. 

No one can be long in the forest without observing that the 
plants range themselves, roughly speaking, into three tiers. 
There are, first of all, the trees—long, gaunt things, that have 
been obliged to stretch themselves upwards to get: their leaves and 
flowers to the light. Viewed from some elevated point outside, it 
is these that seem to form the forest, but within they are merely 
the canopy of the forest proper. It is often difficult to know 
what these trees really are, for to get at the flowers and leaves 
they must be either climbed or cut down, neither of which pro- 
ceedings is always practicable. Then come the shrubs, which 
have to be content with such light as they can get. Below these 
there is an entangled mass of herbs, ferns in profusion, grasses, 
mosses, prickly blackberries, and what not, pushing and elbowing 
one another for dear life. Try to make a way through them, and 
you will soon be convinced what a dense, prickly, complex en- 
tanglement it is. 
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Although there is no part of the year to which the flowering 
season is confined, there is nevertheless a much greater number 
of plants in bloom from the beginning of October to the end of 
February than at any other period. A few odd plants are in 
flower all the year round. The quantity of striking or beautiful 
flowering plants in the Malagasy forests is a feature often re- 
marked on by travellers, although the fact is by no’ means 
remarkable, as it is pretty much the same in the tropics all the 
world over. There are a good many, however, though few in 
proportion to the total number of plants, which possess hand- 
some flowers. There are, for instance, two or three species of 
balsam found in the damp parts of the forest, quite as attractive 
for floral beauty as many of our garden balsams. Several mem- 
bers of the acanthus family, too, possess very pretty flowers, as 
do also some of the orchids. Among the climbing plants may 
be mentioned Tristellatsia madagascariensis, with numerous 
racemes of rich yellow flowers. The trees most remarkable for 
their floral beauty are. perhaps the various species of Dombeya, 
one or two of Rhodolena, and a few belonging to the order Mela- 
stomacee of the genus Dichetanthera. 

Of edible forest fruits I know but one which can be said to be 
of excellent flavour. It is known by the Malagasy as ‘ Voantsi- 
matra,’ and the tree which yields it I believe is Salacia dentata. 
It is, however, so long since I tasted it that all I can remember of 
it is that it was oval, large and luscious. Then there are the 
‘ Rotra,’ from a species of Hugenia, and the ‘ Voramontsina,’ from 
one or two shrubs belonging to the genus Vaccinium, yielding a 
fruit allied to the cranberry. Besides these I know no others 
worth mentioning. 

The forest products of economic value are numerous, and 
investigation would undoubtedly bring many others to light which 
are as yet unknown. Timber of many varieties and of excellent 
quality occurs in abundance; but as this, with the exception of 
ebony, bears no English names, it may here be omitted. Among 
the products of the eastern forest is indiarubber. This is ob- 
tained from a species, or probably two or three species, of Lan- 
dolphia, lianas found abundantly in certain parts of the forest. 
The Malagasy obtain the rubber by cutting the stem into short 
lengths, crushing it, and collecting the juice into vessels. A little 
acid and water is added, and then it is made into balls and taken 
for sale. One of the tricks of the trade practised by the natives is 
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occasionally to put a stone into the centre of the balls, so that the 
buyers have to be careful they do not pay for cobbles. 

Various barks, some of known, some of unknown value, are to 
be found in the forest. There is, for instance, the bark of the 
‘Nato,’ so largely used by the natives as a red dye. Other barks 
they use in the manufacture of rum, especially that of the tree 
known as ‘ Fatray.’ Another bark has a taste similar to cinnamon, 
and a fourth is as bitter as quinine. 

One or two climbing plants yield cubebs pepper, and are used 
by the natives as a medicine. 

There are also various gums and resins. These are the pro- 
duce of various trees, but chiefly those belonging to the genus 
Symphonia. The quality of these gums and resins is, I believe, as 
yet quite unknown. 

Frequently in travelling in the forest one may see fixed in the 
top of a tree a large rude box, or rather a portion of a tree-trunk 
hollowed out. These are beehives, and the owner of the box, with 
comparatively little trouble, obtains in this way a large quantity 
of honey. The honey-maker is the small bee (Apis unicolor) so 
common in the forests. The honey is not equal to English honey 
in quality, though it is not very much inferior. A whole hive full 
may be had for a mere trifle. The wax is kept and sold to traders. 

Several edible forest yams with large tubers are eaten by the 
natives. They belong to various species of climbing plants 
(Dioscorea). One may frequently see a large hole several feet 
deep at the foot of a tree, where the natives have dug out one of 
these immense tubers. In taste they are somewhat similar to the 
‘ Taro.’ 

To know something of the products of the forest, at any rate 
such products as are employed by the natives, one must examine 
a Malagasy hut in the neighbourhood. The walls are probably 
built of bamboo beaten out flat (or occasionally of long flattened 
Pandanus leaves) the floor being of the same material ; the roof 
most probably consists of the large banana-like leaves of the 
traveller’s tree overlapping one another ; the whole being fixed to 
a framework of round poles and fastened together with the stem of 
some tough climbing plant. The very water-pot is not a pot at 
all, but a long bamboo five or six feet in length and four or five 
inches in diameter, with all the partitions except the bottom one 
knocked out. In a corner of the hut may probably be seen a 
quantity of honey in a portion of a tree trunk hollowed out. The 
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mortar in which the rice is pounded is also part of a trunk simi- 
larly hollowed out. Hanging from the roof is the anchor-shaped 
‘Mahatia,’ part of a small forked branch of a tree an inch or two 
in thickness, with the side branches cut off within three or four 
inches of the stem at the end, and hung so that the prongs point 
upwards. ‘This is used instead of pegs on which to hang various 
articles. Perhaps the good lady of the house is engaged in thread- 
ing large seeds, those of the physic nut (Jatropha curcas) contain- 
ing much oil, on a stiff stem of grass. When the night comes on, 
one end of this is lit, and it takes the place of a candle. The 
good lady’s snuff-box even (for tastes and fashions are not the 
same all the world over) is the fruit of the ‘ Rofia’ palm, or a 
beautifully polished piece of bamboo ; and the thread with which 
her ‘Lamba’ (the chief garment) is sewed together is not impro- 
bably a vegetable fibre, if indeed the very ‘ Lamba’ itself is not the 
pounded and flattened bark of a tree. It may be (and in all this I 
speak from what I have seen) that she has anointed her hair not 
with lard, the common unguent, but with the oil from a forest 
fruit, and not only her hair but her face, neck and shoulders. She 
takes also an occasional beverage in the way of toddy, a liquid 
obtained from some palm tree, which is said to be ‘very refresh- 
ing.’ And so the house, the furniture, the garments, the food, the 
drink, the light, and even the cosmetics are mostly forest products. 

It is not at all surprising that the forest should be regarded by 
the superstitious natives with a certain amount of dread. It is so 
dense, so dark, so uncanny, so mysterious and bewildering, that it 
requires a certain amount of nerve to travel in it alone; hence 
the Malagasy proverb says, ‘Two of us entering the forest; you 
must trust in me, and I'll trust in you.’ Nor is it surprising that 
their childish imagination, uncurbed by reason, should people the 
forest with strange mythical monsters. Of these the ‘Songomby’ 
is perhaps the best known and most widely believed in. It is said 
to be a nocturnal animal about the size of a horse, able to run with 
great speed, and to live in caves. I was told on one occasion that 
in order to secure a ‘Songomby’ one must geta child, put it in a 
pot with holes in, so that it may be able to breathe freely, put the 
cover on, and place it near a trap made at the mouth of the 
‘Songomby’s’ den. When the child cries, the ‘Songomby’ will 
come out to devour it, but as the child is in a covered pot, the 
monster cannot harm it, and in its attempt to get at it the beast 
is entrapped and secured. It is tothe present day a very common 
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mode of terrifying children into good behaviour to say to them, 
‘Tl give you to the Songomby.’ There are those among the 
natives who affirm that they have seen the animal, and who 
actually believe they have, not being aware that what they saw 
was the creature of their own fear. 

Another fabulous animal is the ‘Tokandia.’ It is somewhat 
smaller than the ‘Songomby,’ and although it only possesses one 
leg in front and one behind, it is said to be much more fleet of 
foot than any other animal, overtaking even the swiftest with ease. 
It is reported to be a man-eater, roaming about at night in search 
of food. 

The ‘ Roatry’ is another mythical creature, which, I believe, 
is supposed to inhabit the forest. It is said to be like a long- 
mouthed ox with the tail of a donkey. 

Superstitious notions in regard to various forest animals, not 
fabulous, are also held by the Malagasy. The lemur known as 
‘Hainandro,’ a nocturnal animal, is said to be king of the lemurs, 
and all the other species are subject to it and supply it with food. 
To the ‘ Babakoto’ (Lichanotus brevicaudatus) the natives attri- 
bute remarkable sagacity, for when wounded these creatures, I 
have been told, gather a handful of leaves which they chew and 
apply to the wound. In some parts of the country the natives 
venerate this animal and are unwilling either to shoot or entrap 
it, because, they say, it is the progenitor of man! There are, of 
course, various versions of these stories. 

The Aye-aye is held in special dread, and various stories are 
told in regard to it. One of these, which was once related to me, 
is as follows. When a person sleeps in the forest, the Aye-aye 
occasionally brings a pillow for him: if a pillow for the head, the 
person will become rich ; if for the feet, he will be bewitched. 

Then there is the ‘ Ramilaheloka,’ a small kind of chameleon. 
Of this creature the natives assert that any one stepping on it 
accidentally or otherwise, or seizing it, will be taken ill, but that 
the illness need not be fatal, as it may be charmed away by a 
native doctor. 

There are also the ‘ Kalanoro,’ or wild men of the woods. In 
one account these are represented as very short of stature, covered 
with’ hair, with flowing beard in the case of the male, and with 
an amiable weakness for the warmth of a fire. An eye-witness 
relates that once, when spending a night in the heart of the forest, 
he lay awake watching the fire, which had died down to red 
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embers, when suddenly he became aware of a figure answering to 
the above description warming himself at the fire, and apparently 
enjoying it immensely. According to his story, he puta summary 
end to the gentleman’s enjoyment by stealing down his hand, 
grasping a stick, and sending a shower of red-hot embers on to his 
unclothed visitor, who immediately and most naturally fled with 
a shriek. Another tells how, on a similar occasion, the male ap- 
peared first, and after inspecting the premises and finding,-as well 
as a fire, some rice left in the pot, summoned his better half; the 
pair squatted in front of the fire and—touching picture of conjugal 
affection—proceeded to feed one another. 

‘One must confess that the creature described looks suspiciously 
like one of the larger sorts of lemur ; but in a village near Mahanoro, 
on the verge of the forest, the inhabitants say they very frequently 
see these wild people come foraging their houses for remnants 
of food, and may be heard calling to one another in the streets.’ 

However fabulous the above may be, it is stated on pretty good 
authority that actual wild men of the woods have been occasion- 
ally met with in the thick parts of the forest in the north-east of 
the island, and the stories told of them are pretty much the same 
as the descriptions of the wild men that have been occasionally 
found in the forests of Europe. 

Such are some of the objects of forest interest in the great 
eastern forest of Madagascar, and some of the superstitious stories 
connected with a few of its real or supposed inhabitants. The 
subject, however, is endless. 

In conclusion, let me express a hope that the present wholesale 
destruction of the forest by the natives may be soon effectually 
stopped by the Government, and that its valuable resources may 
be speedily utilised. If this does not take place, in a few more 
generations there will be no forest left to expatiate upon, and as 
many of its trees are found nowhere else in the world, they will 
have become extinct, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A SLOW RECOVERY. 


‘We dare not let our tears flow, lest, in truth, 
They fall upon our work which must be done.’ 


‘ THEY was just in time,’ said Joseph pleasantly to Marie that same 
evening, when Jack Meredith had been made comfortable for the 
night and there was time to spare for supper. 

‘Ah !’ replied the woman, who was busy with the supper-table. 

Joseph glanced at her keenly. The exclamation not only 
displayed a due interest, but contained many questions. He 
stretched out his legs and wagged his head sapiently. . 

‘And no mistake!’ he said. ‘They timed it almost to the 
minute. We had sort of beaten them back for the time bein’. 
Mr. Meredith had woke up sudden, as I told you, and came into 
the thick of the melée, as we say in the service. Then we heard 
the firin’ in the distance and the “ splat” of Mr. Oscard’s express 
rifle. I just turns, like this ’ere, my head over me shoulder, quite 
confidential, and I says, ‘‘ Good Lord, I thank yer.” I’m no hand 
at tracts and Bible-readin’s, but I’m not such a blamed fool, 
Mistress Marie, as to think that this ’ere rum-go of a world made 
itself. No, not quite. So I just put in a word, quiet-like, to the 
Creator.’ 

Marie was setting before him such luxuries as she could com- 
mand. She nodded encouragingly. 

‘Go on,’ she said. ‘Tell me!’ 

‘Cheddar cheese,’ he said parenthetically, with an appreciative 
sniff. ‘ Hav’n’t seen a bit o’ that for a long time! Well, then, 
up comes Mr. Oscard as cool as a cowcumber, and Mr. Meredith 
he gives a sort of little laugh and says, ‘“‘ Open that gate.” Quite 
quiet, yer know. No high falutin’ and potry and that. A few 
minutes before he had been fightin’ and cussin’ and shoutin’, just 
like any Johnny in the ranks. Then he calms down and wipes 
the blood off'n his hand on the side of his pants, and says, “Open 
that gate.” That’s a nice piece of butter you’ve got there, mis- 
tress. Lord! it’s strange I never missed all them things,’ 
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‘Bring your chair to the table,’ said Marie, ‘and begin. You 
are hungry—yes ?’ 

‘Hungry ain’t quite the word.’ 

‘You will have some mutton—yes ? And Mr. Durnovo, where 
was he ?’ 

Joseph bent over his plate, with elbows well out, wielding his 
knife and fork with a more obvious sense of enjoyment than 
usually obtains in the politer circles. 

‘Mr. Durnovo,’ he said, with one quick glance towards her. 
‘Oh, he was just behind Mr. Oscard. And he follows ‘im, and we 
all shakes hands just as if we was meeting in the Row, except that 
most of our hands was a bit grimy and sticky-like with blood and 
the grease off’n the cartridges.’ 

‘And,’ said Marie, in an indirectly interrogative way, as she 
helped him to a piece of sweet potato, ‘you were glad to see 
them, Mr. Oscard and Mr. Durnovo—yes ?’ 

‘Glad ain’t quite the word,’ replied Joseph with his mouth 
full. 

‘ And they were not hurt or—ill ?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ returned Joseph with another quick glance. ‘They 
were all right. But I don’t like sitting here and eatin’ while you 
don’t take bit or sup yourself. Won't you chip in, Mistress Marie ? 
Come now, do.’ 

With her deep, patient smile she obeyed him, eating little and 
carelessly, like a woman in some distress. 

‘When will they come down to Loango ?’ she asked suddenly, 
without looking at him. 

‘Ah! that I can’t tell you. We left quite in a hurry, as one 
may say, with nothin’ arranged. Truth is I think we all feared 
that the guv’nor had got his route. He looked very like peggin’ 
out, and that’s the truth. Howsomever, I hope for the best 
now.’ 

Marie said nothing, merely contenting herself with attending 
to his wants, which were numerous and frequent. 

‘That God-forsaken place, Msala,’ said Joseph presently, ‘ has 
been rather crumbled up by the enemy.’ 

‘They have destroyed it—yes ?’ 

‘That isso. You're right, they ’ave destroyed it.’ 

Marie gave a quick little sigh—one of those sighs which the 
worldly-wise recognise at once. 

‘You don’t seem over-pleased,’ said Joseph. 
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‘I was very happy there,’ she answered. 
Joseph leant back in his chair, fingering reflectively his beer- 
lass. 
. ‘I’m afraid, mistress,’ he said half-shyly, ‘ that your life can’t 
have been a very happy one. There’s some folk that is like that 
—through no fault of their own, too, so far as our mortal vision, 
so to speak, can reckon it up.’ 

‘I have my troubles, like other people,’ she answered softly. 

Joseph inclined his head to one side and collected his bread- 
crumbs thoughtfully. 

‘ Always seems to me,’ he said, ‘that your married life can’t 
have been so happy-like as—well, as one might say you 
deserved, missis. But then you’ve got them clever little kids. I 
do like them little kids wonderful. Not bein’ a marrying man 
myself, I don’t know much of such matters. But I’ve always 
understood that little ’uns—especially cunning little souls like 
yours—go a long way towards makin’ up a woman’s happiness,’ 

‘Yes,’ she murmured, with her slow smile. 

‘Been dead long—their pa ?’ 

‘He is not dead.’ 

‘ Oh—beg pardon.’ 

And Joseph drowned a very proper confusion in bitter beer. 

‘He has only ceased to care about me—or his children,’ 
explained Marie. 

Joseph shook his head; but whether denial of such a possi- 
bility was intended, or an expression of sympathy, he did not 
explain. 

‘I hope,’ he said, with a somewhat laboured change of manner, 
‘that the little ones are in good health.’ 

‘Yes, thank you.’ 

Joseph pushed back his chair with considerable vigour, and 
passed the back of his hand convivially across his moustache. 

‘A square meal I call that,’ he said, with a pleasant laugh, 
‘and I thank you kindly.’ 

With a tact which is sometimes found wanting inside a better 
coat than he possessed, Joseph never again referred to that part 
of Marie’s life which seemed to hang like a shadow over her being. 
Instead, he set himself the task of driving away the dull sense of 
care which was hers, and he succeeded so well that Jack Meredith, 
lying between sleep and death in his bedroom, sometimes heard a 
new strange laugh, 
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By daybreak next morning Joseph was at sea again, steaming 
south in a coasting-boat towards St. Paul de Loanda. He sent 
off a telegram to Maurice Gordon in England, announcing the 
success of the Relief Expedition, and then proceeded to secure 
the entire services of a medical man. With this youthful disciple . 
of Aesculapius he returned forthwith to Loango, and settled down 
with characteristic energy to nurse his master. 

Meredith’s progress was lamentably slow, but still it was pro- 
gress, and in the right direction. The doctor, who was wise in 
the strange maladies of the West Coast, stayed for two days, and 
promised to return once a week. He left full instructions, and 
particularly impressed upon the two nurses the fact that the 
recovery would necessarily be so slow that their unpractised eyes 
could hardly expect to trace its progress. 

It is just possible that Meredith could at this time have had 
no better nurse than Joseph. There was a military discipline 
about the man’s method which was worth more than much 
feminine persuasion. 

‘ Beef tea, sir,’ he would announce with a face of wood, for the 
sixth time in one day. 

‘What, again? No, hang it! I can’t.’ 

‘Them’s my orders, sir,’ was Joseph’s invariable reply, and he 
was usually in a position to produce documentary confirmation of 
his statement. The two men—master and servant—had grown 
so accustomed to the military discipline of a besieged garrison 
that it did not seem to occur to them to question the doctor’s 
orders. 

Nestorius—small, stout, and silent—was a frequenter of the 
sick-room, by desire of the invalid. After laboriously toiling up 
the shallow stairs—a work entailing huge effort of limbs and chin 
—he would stump gravely into the room without any form of 
salutation. There are some great minds above such trifles. His 
examination of the patient was a matter of some minutes. Then 
he would say, ‘ Bad case,’ with the peculiar mechanical diction 
that was his—the words that Meredith had taught him on the 
evening of his arrival. After making his diagnosis Nestorius 
usually proceeded to entertain the patient with a display of his 
treasures for the time being. These were not in themselves of 
great value: sundry pebbles, a trouser-button, two shells, and a 
glass stopper formed, as it were, the basis of his collection, which 
was increased or diminished according to circumstances, Some 
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of these he named; others were exhibited with a single adjective, 
uttered curtly, as between men who required no great tale of 
words wherewith to understand each other. A few were considered 
to be of sufficient value and importance to tell their own story 
and make their way in the world thereupon. He held these out 
with a face of grave and contemplative patronage. 

‘Never, Nestorius,’ Meredith would say gravely, ‘ in the course 
of a long and varied experience, have I seen a Worcester-sauce 
stopper of such transcendent beauty.’ 

Sometimes Nestorius clambered on to the bed, when the mos- 
quito curtains were up, and rested from his labours—a small, 
curled-up form, looking very comfortable. And then, when his 
mother’s soft voice called him, he was wont to gather up his 
belongings and take his departure. On the threshold he always 
paused, finger in mouth, to utter a valedictory ‘Bad case’ before 
making his way downstairs with a shadowy, mystic smile. 

Kind neighbours called, and well-meaning but mistaken dis- 
senting missionaries left religious works of a morbid nature, 
eminently suitable to the sick-bed; but Joseph, Marie, and 
Nestorius were the only three who had free access to the quiet 
room, 

And all the while the rain fell—night and day, morning, 
noon, and evening—as if the flood-gates had been left open by 
mistake. 

‘Sloobrious, no doubt,’ said Joseph, ‘ but blamed depressing.’ 

And he shook his head at the lowering sky with a tolerant 
smile, which was his way of taking Providence to task. 

‘Do y’ know what I would like, missis?’ he asked briskly of 
Marie one evening. 

‘No.’ 

‘ Well, I'd like to clap my eyes on Miss Gordon, just a stepping 
in at that open door—that’s what we want. That sawbones faller is 
right when he says the progress will be slow. Slow! Slow ain’t 
quite the word. No more ain’t progress the word—that’s my 
opinion. He just lies on that bed, and the most he can do is to 
skylark a bit with Nestorius. He don’t take no interest in nothin’, 
least. of all in his victuals—and a man’s in a bad way when he 
takes no interest in his victuals. Yes, I'll take another pancake, 
thankin’ you kindly. You've got a rare light hand for pancakes. 
Rare—rare ain’t quite the word.’ 

‘But what could Miss Gordon do?’ asked Marie. 
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‘ Well, she could kinder interest him in things—don’t you see ? 
Him and I we ain’t got much in common—except his clothes and 
that confounded beef-tea and slushin’s, And then there’s Mr. 
Gordon. He’s a good hearty sort, he is. Comes galamphin’ into 
the room, kickin’ a couple of footstools and upsettin’ things pro- 
miscuous. It cheers a invalid up, that sort o’ thing.’ 

Marie laughed in an awkward, unwonted way. 

‘But it do, missis,’ pursued Joseph, ‘ wonderful ; and I. can’t 
do it myself. I tried the other day, and master only thought I'd 
been drinkin’.’ : 

‘You are impatient,’ said Marie. ‘He is better, I know. I 
can see it. You see it yourself—yes ?’ 

‘A bit—just a bit. But he wants some one of his own station 
in life, without offence, Mistress Marie. Some one as will talk 
with him about books and evenin’ parties and things. And——’ 
he paused reflectively, ‘and Miss Gordon would do that.’ 

There was a little silence, during which another pancake met 
its fate. 

‘You know,’ said Joseph, with sudden confidence, ‘he’s goin’ 
to marry a young lady at home, in London; a young lady of 
fashion, as they say—one of them that’s got. one smile for men and 
another for women. Not his sort, as I should have thought my- 
self, knowin’ him as I do.’ 

‘Then why does he marry her?’ asked Marie. 

‘Ah!’ Joseph rose, and stretched out his arms with a freedom 
from restraint learnt in the barrack-room. ‘There you're asking 
me more than I can tell you. I suppose—it’s the old story—I 
suppose he thinks that she is his sort.’ 


————_——_—. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE, 
‘The pride that prompts the bitter jest.’ 


A sPAcE had with some difficulty been cleared at the upper end of 
an aristocratic London drawing-room, and with considerable enthu- 
siasm Miss Fitzmannering pranced into the middle of it. Miss 
Fitzmannering had kindly allowed herself to be persuaded to do 
‘only a few steps’ of her celebrated skirt dance. Miss Eline 
Fitzmannering officiated at the piano, and later on, while they were 
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brushing their hair, they quarrelled because she took the time too 
quickly. 

The aristocratic assembly looked on with mixed feelings, and 
faces suitable to the same, The girls who could not skirt-dance 
yawned behind their fans—gauze preferred, because the Fitz- 
mannerings could see through gauze if they could not see through 
anything else. The gifted products of fashionable Brighton 
schools, who could in their own way make exhibitions of themselves 
also, wondered who on earth had taught Miss Fitzmannering ; and 
the servants at the door felt ashamed of themselves without know- 
ing why. 

Miss Fitzmannering had practised that skirt-dance—those few 
steps—religiously for the last month. She had been taught those 
same contortions by a young lady in the profession, whom even 
Billy Fitzmannering raised his eyebrows at. And every one knows 
that Billy is not particular. The performance was not graceful, 
and the gentlemen present who knew more about dancing—skirt 
or otherwise—than they cared to admit, pursed up the corners of 
their mouths and looked straight in front of them—afraid to meet 
the eye of some person or persons undefined. 

But the best face there was that of Sir John Meredith. He 
was not bored, as were many of his juniors—at least, he did not 
look it. He was neither shocked nor disgusted, as apparently 
were some of his contemporaries—at least, his face betrayed 
neither of those emotions. He was keenly interested—suavely 
attentive. He followed each spasmodic movement with imper- 
turbably pleasant eyes. 

‘My dear young lady,’ he said, with one of his courtliest. bows, 
when at last Miss Fitzmannering had had enough of it, ‘you 
have given us a great treat—you have, indeed.’ 

‘A most unique performance,’ he continued, turning gravely 
to Lady Cantourne, by whose side he had been standing; and, 
strange to say, her ladyship made a reproving little movement of 
the lips, and tapped his elbow surreptitiously, as if he were mis- 
behaving himself. 

He offered his arm with a murmur of refreshments, and she 
accepted. 

‘Well,’ he said, when they were alone or nearly so, ‘do you not 
admit that it was a most unique performance ?’ 

‘Hush !’ replied the lady, either because she was a woman or 
because she was a woman of the world. ‘The poor girl cannot 
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help it. She is forced into it by the exigencies of society, and her 
mother, It is not entirely her fault.’ 

‘ It will be entirely my fault,’ replied Sir John, ‘if I see her do 
it again.’ 

‘It does not matter about a man,’ said Lady Cantourne, after 
a little pause ; ‘but a woman cannot afford to make a fool of her- 
self. She ought never to run the risk of being laughed at. And 
yet I am told that they teach that elegant accomplishment at 
fashionable schools,’ 

‘Which proves that the schoolmistress is a knave as well 
as———the other thing.’ 

They passed down the long room together—a pattern, to the 
younger generation, of politeness and mutual respect. And that 
which one or other did not see was not worth comprehension. 

‘Who,’ asked Sir John, when they had passed into the other 
room, ‘ who is the tall fair girl who was sitting near the fire- 
place ?’ 

He did not seem to think it necessary to ask Lady Cantourne 
whether she had noticed the object of his curiosity. 

‘I was just wondering,’ replied Lady Cantourne, stirring her 
tea comfortably. ‘I will find out. She interests me. She is 
different from the rest.’ 

‘ And she does not let it be seen—that is what I like,’ said Sir 
John. ‘The great secret of success in the world is to be different 
from other people and conceal the fact.’ He stood his full height, 
and looked round with blinking, cynical eyes. ‘They are all very 
like each other, and they fail to. conceal that.’ 

‘I dislike a person,’ said Lady Cantourne in her tolerant 
way, ‘ who looks out of place anywhere. That girl would never 
look so.’ 

Sir John was still looking round, seeing all that there was to 
be seen, and much that was not intended for that purpose. 

‘Some of them,’ he said, ‘ will look self-conscious in heaven.’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Lady Cantourne quietly ; ‘that is the least 
one may expect.’ 

‘I trust that there will be no skirt——,’ Sir John broke off 
suddenly with a quick smile. 

‘I was about to be profane,’ he said, taking her cup. ‘ But I 
know you do not like it.’ 

She looked up at him with a wan little smile. She was 
wondering whether he remembered as well as she did that half an 
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ordinary lifetime lay between that moment and the occasion 
when she had reproved his profanity. 

‘Come,’ she said, rising, ‘ take me back to the drawing-room, 
and I will make somebody introduce me to the girl.’ 

Jocelyn Gordon, sitting near the fire, talking to a white- 
moustached explorer, and listening good-naturedly to a graphic 
account of travels which had been put in the background by rifore 
recent wanderers, was somewhat astounded when the hostess came 
up to her a few minutes later, and introduced a stout little lady 
with twinkling, kindly eyes by the name of Lady Cantourne. 
She had heard vaguely of Lady Cantourne as a society leader 
of the old school, but had no clue to this obviously intentional 
introduction. 

‘You are wondering,’ said Lady Cantourne, when she had sent 
the explorer on his travels elsewhere in order that she might have 
his seat—‘ you are wondering why I asked to know you.’ 

She looked into the girl’s face with bright, searching eyes. 

‘I am afraid I was,’ admitted Jocelyn. 

‘I have two reasons: one vulgar—the other sentimental. The 
vulgar reason was curiosity. I like to know people whose appearance 
prepossesses me. I am an old woman—no, you need not shake 
your head, my dear! not with me—I am almost a very old woman, 
but not quite; and all my life I have trusted in appearances. 
And,’ she paused, studying the lace of her fan, ‘1 suppose I have 
not made more mistakes than other people. I have always made 
a point of trying to get to know people whose appearance I like. 
That is my vulgar reason. You do not mind my saying so—do 
you ?’ 

Jocelyn laughed with slightly heightened colour, which Lady 
Cantourne noted with an appreciative little nod. 

‘My other reason is that, years ago at school, I knew a girl who 
was very like you. I loved her intensely—for a short time—as 
girls do at school, you know. Her name was Treseaton—the 
Honourable Julia Treseaton.’ 

‘My mother!’ said Jocelyn eagerly. 

‘I thought so, I did not think so at first, but when you spoke 
I was certain of it. She had a way with her lips. Iam afraid 
she is dead.’ 

‘Yes; she died nearly twenty-five years ago in Africa,’ 

‘ Africa—whereabouts in Africa ?’ 

Then suddenly Jocelyn remembered where she had heard 
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Lady Cantourne’s name. It had only been mentioned to her 
once. And this was the aunt with whom Millicent Chyne lived. 
This cheery little lady knew Jack Meredith and Guy Oscard ; and 
Millicent Chyne’s daily life was part of her existence. 

‘The West Coast,’ she answered vaguely. She wanted time to 
think—to arrange things in her mind. She was afraid of the 
mention of Jack’s name in the presence of this woman of the 
world. She did not mind Maurice or Guy Oscard—but it was. 
different with a woman. She could hardly have said a better 
thing, because it took Lady Cantourne some seconds to work out 
in her mind where the West Coast of Africa was. 

‘That is the unhealthy coast, is it not?’ asked her ladyship. 

‘Yes.’ 

Jocelyn hardly heard the question. She was looking round 
with a sudden breathless eagerness. It was probable that Milli- 
cent Chyne was in the rooms; and she never doubted that she 
would know her face. 

‘And I suppose you know that part of the world very well ?” 
said Lady Cantourne, who had detected a change in her companion’s 
manner. 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘ Have you ever heard of a place called Loango ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. I live there.’ 

‘Indeed, how very interesting! I am very much interested im 
Loango just now, I must tell you. But I did not know that any- 
body lived there.’ 

‘ No one does by choice,’ explained J ocelyn. ‘My father was a 
judge on the Coast, and since his death my brother Maurice has 
held an appointment at Loango. We are obliged to live there for 
eight months in the twelve.’ 

She knew it was coming. But, as chance would have it, it was 
easier than she could have hoped. For some reason Lady Can- 
tourne looked straight in front of her when she asked the ques- 
tion. 

‘Then you have, no doubt, met a friend of mine, Mr. Meredith ? 
Indeed, two friends; for I understand that Guy Oscard is asso- 
ciated with him in this wonderful discovery.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ replied Jocelyn, with a carefully modulated interest. 
‘I have met them both. Mr. Oscard lunched with us shortly he- 
fore we left Africa.’ 

‘Ah, that was when he disappeared so suddenly. We never 
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got quite to the base of that affair. He left at a moment’s notice 
on receipt of a telegram or something, only leaving a short and 
somewhat vague note for my—for us. He wrote from Africa, I 
believe, but I never heard the details. I imagine Jack Meredith 
‘was in some difficulty. But it is a wonderful scheme this, is it 
not? They are certain to make a fortune, I understand.’ 

‘So people say,’ replied Jocelyn. It was a choice to tell all— 
to tell as much as she herself knew—or nothing. So she told 
nothing. She could not say that she had been forced by a sudden 
breakdown of her brother’s health to leave Loango while Jack 
Meredith’s fate was still wrapped in doubt. She could not tell Lady 
Cantourne that all her world was in Africa—that she was counting 
‘the days until she could go back thither. She could not lift for a 
‘second the veil that hid the aching, restless anxiety in her heart, 
the life-absorbing desire to know whether Guy Oscard had reached 
the Plateau in time. Her heart was so sore that she could not 
even speak of Jack Meredith’s danger. 

‘How strange,’ said Lady Cantourne, ‘to think that you are 
actually living in Loango, and that you are the last person who has 
spoken to Jack Meredith! There are two people in this house to- 
night who would like to ask you questions from now till morning, 
but neither of them will do it. Did you see me go through the 
room just now with a tall gentleman—rather old ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Jocelyn. 

‘That was Sir John Meredith, Jack’s father,’ said Lady Can- 
tourne in a lowered voice. ‘They have quarrelled, you know. 
People say that Sir John does not care—that he is heartless, and 
all that sort of thing. The world never says the other sort of thing, 
one finds. But—but I think I know to the contrary. He feels it 
very deeply. He would give worlds to hear some news of Jack ; 
but he won’t ask it, you know.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jocelyn, ‘I understand.’ 

She saw what was coming, and she desired it intensely, while 
still feeling afraid—as if they were walking on some sacred ground 
and might at any moment make a false step. 

‘I should like Sir John to meet you,’ said Lady Cantourne 
pleasantly. ‘Will you come to tea some afternoon? Strange to 
say, heasked who you were not half an hour ago. It almost seems 
like instinct, does it not? I do not believe in mystic things about 
spirits and souls going out to each other, and all that nonsense ; but 
I believe in instinct. Will you come to-morrow? You are here 
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to-night with Mrs. Sander, are you not? I know her. She will 
let you come alone. Five o'clock. You will see my niece, Milli- 
cent. She is engaged to be married to Jack Meredith, you know. 
That is why they quarrelled—the father and son. You will find 
a little difficulty with her too. She is a difficult girl. But I 
dare say you will manage to tell her what she wants to know.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jocelyn quietly—almost too quietly, ‘I shall 
manage.’ 

Lady Cantourne rose, and so did Jocelyn. 

‘You know,’ she said, looking up into the girl’s face, ‘it is a 
good action. That is why Iask you todo it. It is not often that 
one has the opportunity of doing a good action, to which even 
one’s dearest friend cannot attribute an ulterior motive. Who is 
that man over there ?’ 

‘That is my brother.’ 

‘I should like to know him; but do not bring him to-morrow. 
We women are better alone—you understand ?’ 

With a confidential little nod, the great lady went away to 
attend to other affairs ; possibly to carry through some more good 
actions of a safe nature. 

It was plain to Jocelyn that Maurice was looking for some one. 
He had just come, and was making his way through the crowd. 
Presently she managed to touch his elbow. 

‘Oh, there you are!’ he exclaimed ; ‘I want you. Come out of 
this room.’ 

He offered her his arm, and together they made their way out 
of the crowded room into a smaller apartment where an amateur 
reciter was hovering disconsolately, awaiting an audience. 

‘Here,’ said Maurice, when they were alone, ‘I have just had 
this telegram.’ 

He handed her the thin white submarine telegraph-form with 
its streaks of adhesive text. 

‘Relief entirely successful. Meredith Joseph returned Loango. 
Meredith bad health.’ 

Jocelyn drew a deep breath. 

‘So that’s all right—eh ?’ said Maurice heartily’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Jocelyn, ‘ that is all right.’ 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
OLD BIRDS. 


‘ Angels call it heavenly joy ; 

Infernal tortures the devils say ; 

And men? They call it—Love.’ 
‘ By the way, dear,’ said Lady Cantourne to her niece the next 
afternoon, ‘I have asked a Miss Gordon to come to tea this after- 
noon. I met her last night at the FitzMannerings. She lives in 
Loango and knows Jack. I thought you might like to know her. 
She is exceptionally ladylike and rather pretty.’ 

And straightway Miss Millicent Chyne went upstairs to put on 
her best dress. 

We men cannot expect to understand these small matters— 
these exigencies, as it were, of female life. But we may be per- 
mitted to note feebly en passant through existence that there 
are occasions when women put on their best clothes without the 
desire to please. And, while Millicent Chyne was actually attiring 
herself, Jocelyn Gordon, in another house not so far away, was busy 
with that beautiful hair of hers, patting here, drawing out there, 
pinning, poking, pressing with all the cunning that her fingers 
possessed. 

When they met a little later in Lady Cantourne’s uncom- 
promisingly solid and old-fashioned drawing-room, one may be cer- 
tain that nothing was lost. 

‘My aunt tells me,’ began Millicent at once with that dégagé 
treatment of certain topics hitherto held sacred which obtains 
among young folks to-day, ‘that you know Loango.’ 

‘Oh, yes—I live there.’ 

‘And you know Mr. Meredith ?’ 

‘Yes, and Mr. Oscard also.’ 

There was a little pause while two politely smiling pairs of 
eyes probed each other. 

‘She knots something—how much ?’ was behind one pair of 
eyes. 

‘She cannot find out—I am not afraid of her,’ behind the 
other. 

And Lady Cantourne, the proverbial looker-on, slowly rubbed 
her white hands one over the other. 
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‘Ah, yes,’ said Millicent unblushingly—that was her strong 
point, blushing in the right place, but not in the wrong—‘ Mr. 
(Oscard ; he is associated with Mr. Meredith, is he not, in this hare- 
brained scheme ?’ 

‘I believe they are together in it—the Simiacine, you mean ?’ 
said Jocelyn. 

‘ What else could she mean ?’ reflected the looker-on. 

‘Yes—the Simiacine. Such a singular name, is it not? I 
‘always say they will ruin themselves suddenly. People always do, 
don’t they? But what do you think of it? I should like to know.’ 

‘I think they certainly will make a fortune,’ replied Jocelyn— 
and she noted the light in Millicent’s eyes with a sudden feeling 
of dislike—‘ unless the risks prove too great and they are forced 
to abandon it.’ 

‘What risks ?’ asked Millicent, quite forgetting to modulate 
her voice. 

‘Well, of course, the Ogowe river is most horribly unhealthy, 
and there are other risks. The natives in the plains surrounding 
the Simiacine Plateau are antagonistic. Indeed, the Plateau was 
surrounded and quite besieged when we left Africa.’ 

It may have hurt Millicent, but it hurt Jocelyn more—for the 
smile had left her hearer’s face. She was off her guard, as she 
had been once before when Sir John was near, and Millicent’s face 
betrayed something which Jocelyn saw at once with a sick heart— 
something that Sir John knew from the morning when he had 
seen Millicent open two letters—something that Lady Cantourne 
had known all along. 

‘ And was Mr. Meredith on the Plateau when it was slob ad 
asked Millicent with a drawn, crooked smile. 

‘Yes,’ answered Jocelyn. She could not help seizing the poor 
little satisfaction of this punishment ; but she felt all the while 
that it was nothing to the punishment she was bearing and would 
bear all her life. There are few more contradictory things than 
the heart of a woman who really loves. For one man it is very 
tender; for the rest of the world it is the hardest heart on earth if 
it is called upon to defend the object of its love or the love itself. 

‘ But,’ cried Millicent, ‘ of course something was done. They 
could never leave Mr. Meredith unprotected.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Jocelyn quietly, ‘Mr. Oscard went up and 
rescued him. My brother heard yesterday that the relief had 
been effected.’ 
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Millicent smiled again in her light-hearted way. 

‘ That is all right,’ she said. ‘ What a good thing we did not 
know! Just think, auntie dear, what a lot of anxiety we have 
been spared !’ 

‘In the height of the season, too!’ said Jocelyn. 

‘ Ye—es,’ replied Millicent rather doubtfully. 

Lady Cantourne was puzzled. There was something going 
on which she did not understand. Within the sound of the 
pleasant conversation there was the cliquetis of the foil; behind 
the polite smile there was the gleam of steel. She was rather 
relieved to turn at this moment and see Sir John Meredith enter- 
ing the room with his usual courtly bow. He always entered her 
drawing-room like that. Ah! that little secret of a mutual 
respect. Some people who are young now will wish, before they 
have grown old, that they had known it. 

He shook hands with Lady Cantourne and with Millicent. 
Then he stood with a deferential half-bow, waiting for the intro- 
duction to the girl who was young enough to be his daughter— 
almost to be his granddaughter. There was something pathetic - 
and yet proud in this old man’s uncompromising adherence to the 
lessons of his youth. 

‘Sir John Meredith—Miss Gordon.’ 

The beginning—the thin end of the wedge, as the homely 
saying has it—the end which we introduce almost every day of 
our lives, little suspecting to what it may broaden out. 

‘TI had the pleasure of seeing you last night,’ said Sir John at 
once, ‘at Lady FitzMannering’s evening party, or “ At Home,” 
I believe we call them nowadays. Some of the guests read the 
invitation too much au pied de la lettre for my taste. They 
were so much at home that I, fearing to intrude, left rather early.’ 

‘I believe the skirt-dancing frightened you away, Sir John,’ 
said Millicent merrily. 

‘Even old birds, my dear young lady, may sometimes be 
alarmed by a scarecrow.’ 

‘I missed you quite early in the evening,’ put in Lady Can- 
tourne, sternly refusing to laugh. She had not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him since her conversation with Jocelyn, and the 
dangers of the situation were fully appreciated by such an experi- 
enced woman of the world. 

‘They began to clear the upper end of the room,’ he explained, 
‘and I assisted them in the most practical manner in my power.’ 
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He was beginning to wonder why he had been invited—nay, 
almost commanded—to come, by an imperious little note. And of 
late, whenever Sir John began to wonder he began also to feel old. 
His fingers strayed towards his unsteady lips as if he were about to 
make one of those little movements of senile helplessness to which 
he sometimes gave way. 

For a moment Lady Cantourne hesitated between two strokes 
of social diplomacy—but only fora moment. She had heard the 
bell ring, and trusted that at the other end of the wire there might 
be one of those fatuous young men who nibbled at that wire like 
foolish fish round a gilt spoon-bait. Her ladyship decided to 
carry on the social farce a few minutes longer, instead of offering 
the explanation which all were awaiting. 

‘We women,’ she said, ‘ were not so early deterred from our 
social duties.’ 

At this moment the door opened, and there entered a complex 
odour of hairwash and perfumery—a collar which must have been 
nearly related to a cuff, and a pair of tight patent-leather boots, all 
attached to and somewhat overpowering a young man. 

‘Ah, my dear Mr. Grubb,’ said Lady Cantourne, ‘ how good of 
you to call sosoon! Youwill havesometea. Millicent, give Mr, 
Grubb some tea.’ 

‘ Not too strong,’ added Sir John, apparently to himself, under 
the cover of Mr. Grubb’s somewhat scrappy greeting. 

Then Lady Cantourne went to the conservatory and left Sir 
John and Jocelyn at the end of the long room together. There is 
nothing like a woman’s instinct. Jocelyn spoke at once. 

‘Lady Cantourne,’ she said, ‘kindly asked me to meet you to- 
day on purpose. I live at Loango; I know your son, Mr. Mere- 
dith, and we thought you might like to hear about him and about 
Loango.’ 

She knew that with a man like Sir John any indirect approach 
to the subject would be courting failure. His veiled old eyes 
suddenly lighted up, and he turned to glance over his shoulder. 

‘Yes,’ he said, with a strange hesitation, ‘ yes—you are kind. 
Of course I am interested. I wonder,’ he went on with a sudden 
change of manner, ‘J wonder how much you know.’ 

His unsteady hand was resting on her gloved fingers, and he 
blinked at it as if wondering how it got there. 

Jocelyn did not seem to notice. 

‘I know,’ she answered, ‘that you have had a difference of 
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opinion—but no one else knows! You must not think that Mr. 
Meredith has spoken of his private affairs to any one else. The 
circumstances were exceptional, and Mr. Meredith thought that 
it was due to me to give me an explanation.’ 

Sir John looked a little puzzled, and Jocelyn went on rather 
hastily to explain : 

‘My brother and Mr. Meredith were at Eton together. They 
met somewhere up the Coast, and my brother asked Mr. Meredith 
to come and stay. It happened that Maurice was away when 
Mr. Meredith arrived, and I did not know who he was, so he ex- 
plained.’ 

‘I see,’ said Sir John. ‘And you and your brother have been 
kind to my boy.’ 

Somehow he seemed to have forgotten to be cynical. He had 
never known what it is to have a daughter, and she was ignorant 
of the pleasant everyday amenities of a father’s love. As there 
is undoubtedly such a thing as love at first sight, so must there 
be sympathy at first sight. For Jocelyn it was comprehensible— 
nay, it was most natural. This was Jack’s father. In his manner, 
in everything about him, there were suggestions of Jack. This 
seemed to be a creature hewn, as it were, from the same material, 
moulded on the same lines with slightly divergent tools. And 
for him—who can tell? The love that was in her heart may 
have reached out to meet almost as great a love locked up in his 
proud soul. It may have shown itself to him, openly, fearlessly, 
recklessly, as love sometimes does when it is strong and pure. 

He had carefully selected a seat within the shadow of the 
curtains; but Jocelyn saw quite suddenly that he was an older 
man than she had taken him to be the evening before, She saw 
through the deception of the piteous wig—the whole art that 
strove to conceal the sure decay of the body, despite the desperate 
effort of a mind still fresh and vigorous. 

‘And I dare say,’ he said, with a somewhat lame attempt at 
cynicism, ‘that you have heard no good of me ?’ 

But Jocelyn would have none of that. She was no child 
to be abashed by sarcasm ; but a woman, completed and perfected 
by her love. : 

‘Excuse me,’ she said sharply ; ‘ but that is not the truth, and 
you know it. You know as well as I do that your son would 
never say a word against you.’ 

Sir John looked hastily round. Lady Cantourne had come 
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‘into the room and was talking to the two young people. Milli- 
cent was glancing uneasily over Mr. Grubb’s brainless cranium 
towards them. Sir John’s stiff, unsteady fingers fumbled for a 
moment round his lips. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I was wrong.’ 

‘He has always spoken of you with the greatest love and 
respect,’ said Jocelyn. ‘More than that, with admiration. But 
he very rarely spoke of you at all, which I think means more.’ 

Sir John blinked, and suddenly pulled himself together with 
a backward jerk of the arms which was habitual with him. It 
-almost seemed as if he said to himself, as he squared his shoulders, 
“Come, no giving way to old age!’ 

‘Has his health been good ?’ he asked rather formally. 

‘I believe so, until quite lately. My brother heard yesterday 
‘by telegram that he was at Loango in broken health,’ replied Jocelyn. 

Sir John was looking at her keenly—his hard blue eyes like 
-steel between the lidless lashes. 

‘You disquiet me,’ he said. ‘I havea sort of feeling that you 
have bad news to tell me.’ 

‘No,’ she answered, ‘ not exactly. But it seems to me that 
no one realises what he is doing out in Africa—what risks he is 
running.’ 

‘Tell me,’ he said, drawing in his chair. ‘I will not interrupt 
you. ‘Tell me all you know from beginning to end. I am natu- 
‘rally—somewhat interested.’ 

So Jocelyn told him. And what she said was only a recapitu- 
lation of facts known to such as have followed these pages to this 
point. But the story did not sound quite the same as that related 
‘to Millicent. It was fuller, and there were certain details touched 
upon lightly which had before been emphasised—details of 
dangers run and risks incurred. Also was it listened to in a 
different spirit, without shallow comment, with a deeper insight. 
‘Suddenly he broke into the narrative. He saw—keen old 
worldling that he was—a discrepancy. 

‘But,’ he said, ‘there was no one in Loango connected with 
‘the scheme who ’—he paused, touching her sleeve with a bony 
finger—‘ Who sent the telegram home to young Oscard—the tele- 
gram calling him out to Jack’s relief?’ 

‘Oh,’ she explained lightly, ‘I did. My brother was away, so 
there was no one else to do it, you see!’ 

‘ Yes—lI see.’ 
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And perhaps he did. 

Lady Cantourne helped them skilfully. But there came a 
time when Millicent would stand it no longer, and the amiable 
Grubb wriggled out of the room, crushed by a too obvious dis- 
missal. 

Sir John rose at once, and when Millicent reached them they 
were talking of the previous evening’s entertainment. 

Sir John took his leave. He bowed over Jocelyn’s hand, and 
Millicent, watching them keenly, could see nothing—no gleam of 
a mutual understanding in the politely smiling eyes. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said, ‘I may have the pleasure of meeting you 
again ?’ 

‘I am afraid it is doubtful,’ she answered, with something 
that sounded singularly like exultation in her voice. ‘We are 
going back to Africa almost at once.’ 

And she, also, took her leave of Lady Cantourne. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
SEED-TIME. 


What Fate does, let Fate answer for. 


ONE afternoon Joseph had his wish. Moreover, he had it given 
to him even as he desired, which does not usually happen. We 
are given a part, or the whole, so distorted that we fail to recog- 
nise it. 

Joseph looked up from his work and saw Jocelyn coming into 
the bungalow garden. 

He went out to meet her, putting on his coat as he went. 

‘ How is Mr. Meredith?’ she asked at once. Her eyes were 
very bright, and there was a sort of breathlessness in her manner 
which Joseph did not understand. 

‘He is a bit better, miss, thank you kindly. But he don’t 
make the progress I should like. It’s the weakness that follows 
the malarial attack that the doctor has to fight against.’ 

‘ Where is he?’ asked Jocelyn. 

‘ Well, miss, at the moment he is in the drawing-room. We 
bring him down there for the change of air in the afternoon. 
Likely as not, he’s asleep.’ 
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And presently Jack Meredith, lying comfortably somnolent on 
the outskirts of life, heard light footsteps, but hardly heeded 
them. He knew that some one came into the room and stood 
silently by his couch for some seconds. He lazily unclosed his 
eyelids for a moment, not in order to see who was there, but with 
a view of intimating that he was not asleep. But he was not 
wholly conscious. To men accustomed to an active, energetic life, 
a long illness is nothing but a period of complete rest. In his 
more active moments Jack Meredith sometimes thought that this 
rest of his was extending into a dangerously long period, but he 
was too weak to feel anxiety about anything. 

Jocelyn moved away and busied herself noiselessly with one or 
two of those small duties of the sick-room which women see and 
men ignore. But she could not keep away. She came back and 
stood over him with a silent sense of possession which made that 
moment one of the happiest of her life. She remembered it in 
after years, and the complex feelings of utter happiness and com- 
plete misery that filled it. 

At last a fluttering moth gave the excuse her heart longed for, 
and her fingers rested for a moment, light as the moth itself, on 
his hair, There was something in the touch which made him 
open his eyes—uncomprehending at first, and then filled with a 
sudden life. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘ you—you at last!’ 

He took her hand in both of his. He was weakened by ill- 
ness and a great fatigue. Perhaps he was off his guard, or only 
half awake. 

‘I never should have got better if you had not come,’ he said. 
Then, suddenly, he seemed to recall himself, and rose with an 
effort from his recumbent position. 

‘I do not know,’ he said with a return of his old half-humorous 
manner, ‘ whether to thank you first for your hospitality or to beg 
your pardon for making such unscrupulous use of it.’ 

She was looking at him closely as he stood before her, and all 
her knowledge of human ills as explored on the West Coast of 
Africa, all her experience, all her powers of observation, were on 
the alert. He did not look very ill. The brown of a year’s sun- 
burn such as he had gone through on the summit of an equatorial 
mountain, where there was but little atmosphere between earth 
and sun, does not bleach off in a couple of months. Physically 
regarded, he was stronger, broader, heavier-limbed, more robust 
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than when she had last seen him—but her knowledge went deeper 
than complexion, or the passing effort of a strong will. 

‘Sit down,’ she said quietly. ‘You are not strong enough to 
stand about.’ 

He obeyed her with a little laugh. 

‘You do not know,’ he said, ‘how pleasant it is to see 
you—fresh and English-looking. It is like a tonic. Where is 
Maurice ?’ 

‘He will be here soon,’ she replied; ‘he is attending to the 
janding of the stores. We will soon make you strong and well ; 
for we have come laden with cases of delicacies for your special 
delectation. Your father chose them himself at Fortnum and 
Mason’s.’ | 

He winced at the mention of his father’s name, and drew in 
his legs in a peculiar, decisive way. 

‘Then you knew I was ill?’ he said, almost suspiciously. 

‘Yes, Joseph telegraphed.’ 

‘To whom ?’ sharply. 

‘To Maurice.’ 

Jack Meredith nodded his head. It was perhaps just as well 
that the communicative Joseph was not there at that moment. 

‘ We did not expect you for another ten days,’ said Meredith 
after a little pause, as if anxious to change the subject. ‘ Marie 
said that your brother’s leave was not up until the week after 
next.’ 

Jocelyn turned away, apparently to close the window. She 
hesitated. She could not tell him what had brought them back 
sooner—what had demanded of Maurice Gordon the sacrifice of 
ten days of his holiday. 

‘We do not always take our full term,’ she said vaguely. 

And he never saw it. The vanity of man is a strange thing. 
It makes him see intentions that were never conceived ; and with- 
out vanity to guide his perception man is as blind a creature as 
walks upon this earth. 

‘However,’ he said, as if to prove his own density, ‘I am 
selfishly very glad that you had to come back sooner. Not only 
on account of the delicacies—I must ask you to believe that. 
Did my eye brighten at the mention of Fortnum and Mason? I 
am afraid it did.’ 

She laughed softly. She did not pause to think that it was to 
be her daily task to tend him and help to make him stronger in 
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order that he might go away without delay. She only knew that 
every moment of the next few weeks was going to be full of a 
greater happiness than she had ever tasted. As we get deeper 
into the slough of life most of us learn to be thankful that the 
future is hidden—some of us recognise the wisdom and the 
mercy which decree that even the present be only partly re- 
vealed. 

‘As a matter of fact,’ she said lightly, ‘I suppose that you 
loathe all food ?’ 

‘ Loathe it,’ he replied. He was still looking at her, as if in 
enjoyment of the Englishness and freshness of which he had 
spoken. ‘Simply loathe it. All Joseph’s tact and patience are 
required to make me eat even eleven meals in the day. He would 
like thirteen.’ 

At this moment Maurice came in—Maurice—hearty, eager, 
full of life. He blustered in almost as Joseph had prophesied, 
kicking the furniture, throwing his own vitality into the atmo- 
sphere. Jocelyn knew that he liked Jack Meredith—and she knew 
more. She knew, namely, that Maurice Gordon was a different 
man when Jack Meredith was in Loango. From Meredith’s 
presence he seemed to gather a sense of security and comfort 
even as she did—a sense which in herself she understood (for 
women analyse love), but which in her brother puzzled her. 

‘Well, old chap,’ said Maurice, ‘ glad to see you. I am glad 
to see you. Thank heaven you were bowled over by that con- 
founded malaria, for otherwise we should have missed you.’ 

‘That is one way of looking at it,’ answered Meredith. But 
he did not go so far as to say that it was a way which had not 
previously suggested itself to him. 

‘Of course it is. The best way, I take it. Well—how do 
you feel? Come, you don’t look so bad.’ 

‘ Oh—much better, thanks. I have got on splendidly the last 
week, and better still the last five minutes! The worst of it is. 
that I shall be getting well too soon and shall have to be off.’ 

‘Home ?’ inquired Maurice significantly. 

Jocelyn moved uneasily. 

‘Yes, home.’ 

‘We don’t often hear people say that they are ~~ to leave 
Loango,’ said Maurice. 

‘I will oblige you whenever you are taken with the desire,” 
answered Jack lightly ; ‘Loango has heen a very good friend to 
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me. But I am afraid there is no choice. The doctor speaks very 
plain words about it. Besides, I am bound to go home.’ 

‘To sell the Simiacine ?’ inquired Maurice. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Have you the second crop with you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And the trees have improved under cultivation ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Jack rather wonderingly. ‘You seem to know 
@ lot about it.’ 

‘Of course I do,’ replied Maurice boisterously. 

‘From Durnovo ?’ . 

‘Yes, he even offered to take me into partnership.’ 

Jack turned on him in a flash. 

‘Did he indeed ? On what conditions ?’ 

And then, when it was too late, Maurice saw his mistake. It 
was not the first time that the exuberance of his nature had got 
him into a difficulty. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ he replied vaguely. ‘It’s a long story. 
I'll tell you about it some day.’ 

Jack would have left it there for the moment. Maurice 
Gordon had made his meaning quite clear by glancing signifi- 
cantly towards his sister. Her presence, he intimated, debarred 
further explanation. 

But Jocelyn would not have it thus. She shrewdly suspected 
the nature of the bargain proposed by Durnovo, and a sudden 
desire possessed her to have it all out—to drag this skeleton forth 
and flaunt it in Jack Meredith’s face. The shame of it all would 
have a certain sweetness behind its bitterness ; because, forsooth, 
Jack Meredith alone was to witness the shame. She did not pause 
to define the feeling that rose suddenly in her heart. She did not 
know that it was merely the pride of her love—the desire that 
Jack Meredith, though he would never love her, should know once 
for all that such a man as Victor Durnovo could be nothing but. 
repugnant to her. 

‘If you mean,’ she said, ‘that you cannot tell Mr. Meredith 
because I am here, you need not hesitate on that account.’ 

Maurice laughed awkwardly, and muttered something about 
matters of business. He was not good at this sort of thing. 
Besides, there was the initial handicapping knowledge that 
Jocelyn was so much cleverer than himself. 

‘Whether it is a matter of business or notg she cried with 
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glittering eyes, ‘I want you to tell Mr. Meredith now. He has a 
right toknow. Tell him upon what condition Mr. Durnovo pro- 
posed to admit you into the Simiacine.’ 

Maurice still hesitated, bewildered, at a loss—such as men are 
when a seemingly secure secret is suddenly discovered to the 
world. He would still have tried to fend it off; but Jack Mere- 
dith, with his keener perception, saw that Jocelyn was determined 
—+that further delay would only make the matter worse. _ 

‘If your sister wants it,’ he said, ‘you had better tell me. I 
am not the sort of man to act rashly—on the impulse of the 
moment.’ 

Still Maurice tried to find some means of evasion. 

‘Then,’ cried Jocelyn with flaming cheeks, ‘J will tell you. 
You were to be admitted into the Simiacine scheme by Mr, 
Durnovo if you could persuade or force me to marry him.’ 

None of them had foreseen this. It had come about so 
strangely, and yet so easily, in the midst of their first greetings, 

‘Yes,’ admitted Maurice, ‘ that was it.’ 

‘And what answer did you give?’ asked Jocelyn. 

‘Oh, I told him to go and hang himself—or words to that 
effect,’ was the reply, delivered with a deprecating laugh. 

‘Was that your final answer?’ pursued Jocelyn, inexorable. 
Her persistence surprised Jack. Perhaps it surprised herself. 

‘Yes, I think so.’ 

‘ Are you sure ?’ 

‘Well, he cut up rough and threatened to make things dis- 
agreeable ; so I think I said that it was no good his asking me to 
-do anything in the matter, as I didn’t know your feelings,’ 

‘Well, you can tell him,’ cried Jocelyn hotly, ‘that never, 
under any circumstances whatever, would I dream even of the 
possibility of marrying him.’ 

And the two men were alone. 

Maurice Gordon gazed blankly at the closed door. 

‘How was I to know she’d take it like that?’ he asked 
helplessly. 

And for once the polished gentleman of the world forgot him- 
self—carried away by a sudden unreasoning anger which surprised 
him almost as much as it did Maurice Gordon. 

‘Why, you damned fool,’ said Jack, ‘any idiot would have 
known that she would take it like that. How could she do 
otherwise? You, her brother, ought to know that to a girl like 
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Miss Gordon the idea of marrying such a low brute as Durnovo could! 
only be repugnant. Durnovo—why, he is not good enough to- 
sweep the floor that she has stood upon! He’s not fit to speak to- 
her; and you go on letting him come to the house, sickening her 
with his beastly attentions! You're not capable of looking after a. 
lady! I would have kicked Durnovo through that very window 
myself, only—’ he paused, recalling himself with a little laungh— 
‘only it was not my business.’ 

Maurice Gordon sat down forlornly. He tapped his boot with 
his cane. 

‘Oh, it’s very well for you,’ he answered ; ‘ but I’m not a free: 

agent. J can’t afford to make an enemy of Durnovo.’ 
_ £You need not have made an enemy of him,’ said Jack, and he- 
saved Maurice Gordon by speaking quickly—saved him from 
making a confession which could hardly have failed to alter both 
their lives. 

‘It will not be very difficult,’ he went on; ‘all she wants is 
your passive resistance. She does not want you to help him—do 
you see? She can do the rest. Girls can manage these things- 
better than we think, ifthey want to, The difficulty usually arises. 
from the fact that they are not always quite sure that they do want 


to. Go and beg her pardon. It will be all right.’ 
So Maurice Gordon went away also, leaving Jack Meredith 


alone in the drawing-room with his own thoughts. 


(To be continued.) 











